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CHAPTER IX. 


LEVEN O’CLOCK at night, four thou- 
sand feet above the sea. We find our- 
selves at the top of the pass, just above 
Udvig—looking over Nordfjord. After 
a long day, and a very hard one, plea- 
santly tired, we enjoy the scene before 
us: peace and tranquillity, with snow- 
poles all along to suggest what winter 
made it. The happy moment has 
arrived to commence the descent. 
‘Half the pleasure is in the antici- 


all thought this about half-way down 
this precipitous descent, in the twi- 
light. The torrent path seemed filled with boulders; the 
ponies slid, the bipeds stumbled, and by the time we were half- 
way down we had no knees left. This is one of the roughest 
ascents and descents in Norway, and is hardly practicable for 
any kind of carriage : still it is one of the things to be done, and 
Lazy people lose much 


of the grand scenery with which it abounds. Steady going 


5 tells best, and those-who try to spurt early in the day are much 


j 


travel : 


the worse for it afterwards. How steadily an old Swiss guide 
starts off, and keeps at his pace, on andon! That is the only 
way to last.” _ By this time we see a flickering light down below: 
we long for it, and soon arrive, but very late—about one o’clock 
A.M. We knock at the door of the station, which is really a 
private house, like that at Aarjhem, but selected by the Govern- 
ment to facilitate the wanderings of travellers. We are therefore 
the more indebted for the kind welcome.we received. Down 
came the young son “‘ Jules,’’ who immediately recognised our 
tentmaster-géneral. Soon we had some permed and soon 
afterwards Master’ Jules said, ‘‘ Jeg schal go seng’’—‘‘I shall 
go to bed. if: _ So said all of us—and we went. 

In the morning we were up early. A bathe in the fjord was 
our first thought, although ‘the big stones aré much against it, 
and the sea-weed spoils it; the only way is to take a header out 
of the boat. Soon after Breakfast we espied a novelty in water 
a large birch. bough was seen approaching; we soon 
discerned it was the postman, availing himself of a fair wind, as 
is their custom here ; a sail is too dangerous, even with sheet in 
hand. The original and simple practice of:cutting a large birch 
bough, and putting. it in the bow of the boat, serves the purpose 
better, the. fresh foliage holding the light air, and helping 
very materially the. rower, who is frequently, as in the present 
case, of the gentler SEX, but very strong. The postman sits 
complacently i in. the: stern. of the boat, with his bugle, just an- 
nouncing his arrival, rousing up the inhabitants of the quiet 
village | of Udvig. - The: bag is not large, but most important 


em appearance —a_ huge. ‘leathern mass, locked, barred, and 


bolted. The boat specdily. comes to land, and the well-known 
sound and scrape are heard... HL he-bag is soon out and the post- 
man also: the post has- arrived at. Udvig. _We rowed out on 
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pation,’’ has often been remarked: we | 


the fjord to look up at the pass we had come down ‘0 early in 
the morning; the view is very grand, backed by the higher 
ranges of the Justedal snow. We had next to visit one spot 
which seemed a great favourite with the host and hostess, and 
therefore started off, and soon reached a position, having followed 
a strong stream or burn, which came above a saw-mill; looking 
over which the whole fjord lay at our feet, the mountains on 
the other side looming stupendously. 

Returning, we visited the church and lych gate, which is in 
this case narrower and higher than usual. When we regained 
our station a new phase of life awaited-and burst upon us. 


) y 
NN a 


The Saw-mill, Udvig. 


An invitation to a dance! It was somebody’s birthday—the 
nineteenth-—a young visitor from Stockholm. Would we join in 
the festivities? We were delighted to have the opportunity of 
visiting a family on such an occasion; but the dancing element 
alarmed us when we thought of our rough boots, our walk down, 

and we rather particular, and knowing what boots should be, 

What was to be done? We must see. 
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In the meantime two boats were watched with much interest : 
one contained the domine and family, the other some well-to-do 
friends. The hearty welcome they received was beautiful ; their 
sweet simplicity and genuine affection were charming, and cer- 
tainly will never be forgotten by us, theirvisitors. Soon after the 
arrival the repast or dinner was announced, and the real Nor- 
wegian customs were well placed before us. After one course 
the master and lady of the house waited on us, every guest 


a 


The Olden River. 


getting a knife and fork. After each course, we went and shook 
hands with the host and hostess, the children kissing their 
parents.* After the fish and various solids, we adjourned to 
another room for fruit, Aatisserze, coffee, and, not an unwise 
thing in Norway, a cigar. The next event was to adjourn to 
the garden to see a glorious sunset over the fjord, and to finish 
the cigars. During this agreeable part of the evening the 
youthful Jules, with his nice fair face, came and asked if the 
‘‘English gentlemen would come and play with the girls in 
the garden?’’ The patriarch of our party sent his two young 
bachelor companions, who readily accepted his invitation, with 
a spontaneous ‘‘Oh Jag!’’ and report says the amusements 
in the garden were a combination of hide-and-seek, Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, and prisoner’s base: Anyhow they all seemed 
to have enjoyed it; in fact the patriarch often regretted after- 
wards he did not join the youthful throng instead of remaining 
with the seniors. Still, there was much festivity in store, and 
the patriarch took kindly to the dance, which included schot- 
tisches, mazourkas, valses. This brings us to the boot question. 
The dance commenced. The evening began merrily. The 
piano (for there was a piano, and a good one, from Christiania) 
was in tune, and all were thoroughly enjoying themselves, 
when attention was drawn to one dancer in particular. How 
silently he glided! silent and sage as an owl, this youthful 
Achilles. How softly yet firmly he trod the polished boards—for 
no juniper tips were scattered that evening on the floor. Why 
was it? The paymaster-general, equal to the occasion, was 
dancing in goloshes! Oh shades of Scandinavian gods! Oh 
Thor and Odin! that this should be the result of civilisation 
in ‘‘ Kjezre Gamle Norge!”’ 

Another great feature in the evening was the singing and the 
national music—and how we did enjoy it! Need we say how 
they sang, and we tried to sing, ‘‘ The Hardanger,’’ by H. 
Kjeruelf, and the chorus song of ‘‘ Norsk Sj¢mandssang,’’ by 
Grieg, which goes with such grand emphasis; and the light 
tripping sweetness of ‘‘ Ingrids Vise,’’ also by Kjeruelf, with its 
chorus of ‘“‘Over lunget, over lunget’’? Another, specially 
bright and cheery, touched the patriarch very deeply; he is 
often heard still humming this air ‘‘ without words,’’ which 
the merry dancer described as being all about some beautiful 
creature with large blue eyes and golden hair. If she had but 
been with us to haye danced with the ‘‘ goloshes,’’ what would 
she have thought ? ; 

It was a delightful opportunity for us to see the wze ztime 


* This has been referred to in former books, we are well aware, but could we omit 
a custom so expressive of gratitude? Le bom Dieu donne tout: but do we always 
give thanks ? 


| 


of a nice family in Norway; the welcome was most cordial, and 
thankful we were unexpectedly to find ourselves in a spot which 
every one tried to make us feel to be our home. Long may Herr 
Hammer, Madame Hammer, and their kindly family enjoy 
health and prosperity! and, might we say, continue their kind- 
ness and attention to those who go to Udvig ?—for it seems a 
perfect pleasure to them to do so. 

There was a disinclination to hurry from Udvig in spite of 
the fine trip before us, for it is a lovely row up the Nordfjord. 
The tentmaster- general seemed loth to leave, he was so 
pleased with Jules ; he thought he had grown—had so improved, 
and he determined on several good openings for him in London. 
The paymaster-general had evidently made a great impression, 
and no wonder, with the happy combination of youth, a petite, 
petted dark moustache, an enthusiastic forehead and goloshes, 
to say nothing of really good firework execution on the Chris- 
tiania piano. We were horrified afterwards to find that all this 
had induced the young ladies to ask him to write on a pane of 
glass all our names; in a weak moment he yielded—but why 
did he? How often have complaints been made by ourselves 
There were 


of the creatures who carved and wrote names! 
perhaps extenuating circumstances in this case. 
So farewell to Udvig and its pleasant associations, and now 
Such a good boat was 
How we enjoyed it, looking forward 
We soon came upon a number of 
a fish caught in large numbers, easily 


for a start up the Nordfjord to Faleidet. 
supplied by Herr Hammer! 
to our drive from Faleidet ! 
boats fishing for ‘‘ lythe,”’ 


Faleidet-Nordfjord. 


taken, readily consumed; there were a great many boats, and 
they fish with a deep sea single line, feeling the bite over the 
forefinger, as in Scotland. 

We wanted much to have seen some of the red seafish taken, 
much larger than mullet, but redder in tone and of splendid 
colour ; a noble fish to look at when caught, but poor on table. 
Faleidet is a good station, beautifully clean, well situated over the 
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water. Here we were much interested in specimens of copper ore, had promoted a company, and probably thought of the youthful 
on the richness of which our native held forth most fluently. The | Jules as assistant-secretary and foreign correspondent. No time 
ore was decidedly good, and I think in his ownmind the tentmaster | was to be lost ; we hasten to our stolkjers, but hardly had we 


The Pass—Moldestadt. 


reached the top of the hill when the patriarch’s gimlet-eye saw | ful in harmony; still there was a certain satisfaction in the fact 
a long birch horn near a shed by the road side; this could not be | that one had elicited sound from a long birch horn, as used by 
resisted. ‘‘ Halt!’’ was the word, whilst the others went on. They | the good people of Faleidet, inferior as these horns are in force 
soon pulled up, for the feeble too-tooing was noisy, if unsuccess- | to steam fog-horns, such as now used at the Foreland, or the 


The Post arriving at Udvig. 


steamboat whistle which skewers the tympanum of every traveller. | fine remains have been discovered, and the contents of one tumu- 
The Nordfjord is a great inlet of the sea which runs up an im- | lus in particular will be rendered from the original relics, now care- 
mense distance, and greatly favoured the Viking tendencies. Many | fully preserved in the museum at Bergen. 
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ANCIENT IRISH ART. 


THE FICTILIA OF THE CAIRNS AND CRANNOGS. 
By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. : 
a a Ore a 


AVING already, in previous papers, spoken of 
some of the characteristics of Irish Art as 
exemplified in the sculptured crosses and in the 
metal-work of that home and nurture-place of 
early Art, I now proceed to give a few words 
on a different phase of primitive design—that 
of the decoration of ancient fictile vessels. 

It is not too much to say that in an equal degree with metal- 
work, with illuminations, and with interlaced designs in sculp- 
ture, the decorations, nay, even the general forms, of the early 
fictile productions of the Irish people are in advance of those 
of coeval nations, and exhibit more ‘‘ flow’’ and more genuine 
taste than they do. There is less severity in form, and this, 
much as the severe in Art is, in many cases, to be admired, 
gives an easy grace to the outline that is wanting in similar 
remains in our own country. 

Instead of the heavy overlapping rim which characterizes the 
general form of the cinerary urns of some of the tribes of our 
own Celtic forefathers in England, the wide-topped ‘‘ flower-pot”’ 
form, the raised band, or the more contracted mouths again of 
others, the Irish urns are sometimes wide at the mouth, and 
graceful in flow of line; others again partake more of the 
bowl shape, and others have their outline composed of concave 


Fig. 1.—Cinerary Urn from Trillick Barr. 


curves of more or less acuteness. The general form is, indeed, 
much varied, but in all examples that have come under my 
notice there are a feeling of artistic purity of taste and an easy 
grace in flow of line eminently characteristic of the Irish Art- 
mind. 

No matter at what period of time, indeed, the work was 
accomplished or in what material it was produced, it is not too 
much to say that a thoroughly artistic feeling imbued the mind 
of the operator, and led him to impress upon his work features 
that gave it a character eminently pleasing and original. 

Not only in general form of outline, but in the designing of the 
most intricate interlaced and other patterns, and the carrying 
out of the most minute detail, the mind of the Irish artist, even 
in the most remote ages, showed itself pre-eminent over other 
nations, and has left its mark for the admiration and guidance, 
as well as the imitation, of every succeeding generation. 

Of course, as in England and in other nations, the great 


f 

| bulk of examples of early fictile Art that remain to us, and : 
upon which we have to found our knowledge, are the cinerary — 
urns—the clay vessels in which, when cremation was in vogue, — 
the ashes and burnt bones of the dead were placed for burial in A. 


Fig. 2.—Cinerary Urn from Ballybit, Co. Carlow. 


cairns or otherwise—and food and drinking vessels, found also 
(where inhumation was observed) in the grave mounds of the 
people. But in addition to this, the crannogs, or lake dwellings, | 
of the Irish people afford a vast fund of information upon the 
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Fig. 3.—Cinerary Urn from Mackrackens, Co. Tyrone. 
. 


form and decoration of the domestic vessels of the people. 
Thus it will be seen it is to the homes and graves of the dead 
we are indebted for all we know of the fictile Art of the living. it 


I have already written so much upon the contents of 
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vs* of early ages that it is not needful to pursue the sub- 
here. I may, however, with special reference to Irish 
ples, quote the words of my late friend, Sir William Wilde, 
whom no better or more painstaking authority upon Irish 
ies ever existed, and then pass on to a consideration of 
yme of the examples that remain tous. ‘‘ Irish cinerary urns 
» Sir William wrote, ‘‘ been found under these circum- 
es:—in small cists, placed without any ostensible mark, 
st at the present day, beneath the surface of the soil, 
just sufficiently large to hold one or two vessels. The 
mber is sometimes occupied with the urn and its contents 
; in other cases it also contains charcoal and portions of 
d bone; and in some instances the flooring-stones have 
me vitrified upon the upper surface, thus leading us to 
ve that the funeral pyre was lighted over the grave after it 
formed; of this, the charcoal and the vitrification of the 
mes afford presumptive proof. These small chambers are 
metimes found near the sur- 
e, or in the periphery of the 
er tumuli that usually cover 
ymlechs or surround extensive 
Ichral chambers, and ap- 
to be of a much more re- 
nt date than the original 
cture of the tumulus in 
ich they are placed. Such 
or interments may have 
yeen those of the family or de- 
dants of the persons origin- 
ly interred beneath; or the 
ce—strong in the odour of 
tity may have been re- 
ted to as a burial-ground 
ong subsequent to its original 
foundation, from that feeling of 
reneration which instinctively 
nsecrates the resting-place of 
> dead. These urns are also 


on the sides of hills.’? As 
in England so also was _ it 
n Ireland; both cremation 


ed, and for the latter vessels _ 
of various forms were 


e ee which cine- 
ms are found in the bar- 
reland differ as much 


times they are found stand- 
right on the original sur- 
e ground; and at 
rted (z.e. placed mouth downwards on the earth, or 


ital, they are discovered lying on the side; at other 
s, and more usually, they are found in stone cists, which 
sometimes in cairns, stone circles, or’ ‘otherwise. Small 


ch, for reasons I have already made known, I have 
to call ‘‘immolation urns,’’ are also found some- 
y the side, but oftener actually within the mouth, of 
er ones. These small vessels, which are only found 
irnt bones—and usually also containing them—have been, 
eve, simply tiny urns, intended to receive the ashes of 

it, perhaps sacrificed at the death of its mother, so 
of being placed within the larger urn containing 


red 
Sy 


heir Contents,” ‘Half Hours among some English 


, we learn from the books of Leinster and of Lecan, the 
Ollamh Fodhla, was buried in the earth.” 
es 
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Figs. 4 to 8.—Museum of the Royal Irish Academy. 


the ashes of the parent. They usually range from an inch and 
a half to about three inches in height, and are more or less 
ornamented; the patterns on some being more than usually 
intricate. ‘They generally contain small burnt bones and ashes, 
and thus incontestably prove their use. The contents of bar- 
rows, as I have elsewhere written, give strong evidence of the 
practice of sacrificing not only horses, dogs, and oxen, but 
human beings, at the graves of the ancient Britons. Slaves 
were sacrificed at their masters’ graves ; and wives, there can 
be no doubt, were sacrificed and buried with their husbands, to 
accompany them in the invisible world upon which they were 
entering. It is reasonable, therefore, to infer that infants were 
occasionally sacrificed on the death of their mothers, in the 
belief that they would thus partake of her care in the strange 
land to which, by death, she was removed. Whether from 
sacrifice, or whether from natural causes, the mother and her 
infant may have died together, it is only reasonable to infer 
from the situation in which they 

ae are found (either placed on the 
lake top of a heap of burnt bones, 
eam or inside the mouth of, or be- 
iy PL side, the larger urn), and their 
; Eee ee being filled wholly or partially 
VEN EVE | with diminutive calcined bones, 

y that they were really recepta- 
cles for the ashes of the infant. 

The material of the early 
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NR i Ny 
Sy f ee, Irish urns is simply coarse 
NRENSE EV Ee” é “ : ore 
Ee Lee? clay, but this varies in different 


localities. With some, sand 
has evidently been, more or less, 
mixed with the clay, while ‘‘in 
those which show a higher de- 
gree of culture in the makers,”’’ 
as Sir William Wilde said, 
‘‘sand and small fragments of 
stone, possibly broken for the 
purpose, were mixed through the 
plastic mass, and also rubbed 
(perhaps to assist in drying as 
well as in giving them stabi- 
lity) upon the inner surface, 
especially near the bottom. A 
micaceous clay here appears 
to answer the same end; but 
in some of the very fine speci- 
mens minute particles of quartz 
and felspar may be observed 
coating the interior, which, 
from the sharpness of their 
fracture, would appear to have 
been broken specially for the 
purpose. These fragments of 
sand or stone may also be seen 
in the fracture, but are never 
observed upon the outer surface. In colour the Irish urns 
differ considerably upon the outer and inner surfaces. The 
latter is almost invariably blackish or dark brown, the re- 
sult of partial torrification, and perhaps from the heated 
bones and charcoal placed within them, either when soft, or 
after they had been sun-baked. The colouring generally passes 
through four-fifths of the mass. The outer surface is either 
a light red, grey, or brown; the first is most usual, and appears 
to be the result of the atmosphere, which was, however, ex~ 
cluded from the interior by the mass of the contents of the urn. 
The colour of the exterior usually passes for some distance 
within the lip. The drab or clay-coloured urns bear but little 
mark of fire, either within or without. The brown belongs only 
to the thinnest and hardest description of pottery. Assuming 
that the majority of the mortuary urns (except those for very 
distinguished persons) were constructed at the grave, the artist _ 
was indebted to the clay at hand in the locality for the materials 
with which he worked ; hence the great variety in composition. 
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It is necessary to take exception to Sir William’s words in 
one or two respects. His idea of ‘‘ sun-baked’’ is decidedly 
erroneous, for if clay was only sun-baked, in a wet climate, the 
vessel would return to its original consistence from the action 
of the damp earth in which it was afterwards buried. The 


cinerary urns were, there can be no doubt, made of the clay of | 


the locality where the burial had to be made, and were formed, 
in many instances, by the females of the tribe. They were, 
there can be equally little doubt, then baked in the funeral fire 
and the ashes collected and placed in them in a glowing state. 
This is proved by the appearances, both inside and outside, 
of numerous examples I have submitted to careful examination. 

And now for a few words on the varieties of ornamentation 
upon Irish urns. The ornaments are extremely varied, both in 
character and in mode of arrangement. Sometimes simply a 
number of dots or punctures pretty nearly cover the surface ; 
at others these punctures are intermixed in regular patterns with 
other ornaments. Sometimes, again, they exhibit ridges or raised 
bands, more or less decorated ; and, at others, the usual herring- 
bone or zigzag patterns, produced by incised or impressed 
lines, are the most prominent feature. Again, in some ex- 
amples, patterns produced by pressing a twisted thong into the 
pliant clay are met with; while incised or impressed circular, 
semicircular, and other lines, ornament others. 
these lines have a pectinated appearance, as if formed by a 


Fig. 9.—From Altegarron, near Belfast. 


traverser, or a rowel-like instrument, such as that used by 
pastrycooks’”’ at the present day, and sometimes the ornament 
is produced by simple scratches. Other urns are one mass of 
ornament, rich in appearance and varied in character; and 
others have what may not inaptly be called flat circular medal- 
lions at their sides. Others again present a series of ‘‘ slashes’’ 
with intervening impressed ornaments. 

It is a remarkable fact, as pointed out by Sir William Wilde, 
that no examples, so far as his knowledge went, occurred in 
which ‘‘any trace of the spire,’’ which characterizes the deco- 
rations of some of the very oldest sepulchral monuments in 
Ireland, occurs; but a peculiar form of ornamentation, made 
by straight lines, is identical with that on some carved stones 
at the entrance to the most remarkable of these edifices, that 
of New Grange. 

One or two characteristic examples may with profit be cited. 
Fig. 1 is a remarkably elegant urn found in a cairn at Trillick 
Barr, Tyrone. In general form it is slightly contracted towards 
the mouth, and has two raised encircling bands, and an extended 
rim at the base. The lower part of the body is decorated with 
vertical lines, the spaces between being here and there filled in 
with impressed ornaments; and the portions between the en- 
circling bands are also filled in with diagonal lines of inden- 
tations; these also are continued round the rim at the mouth, 
while the raised bands bear a double engrailed pattern. 

Another example (Fig. 2), five inches in height, was found at 


“Many of | 


Ballybit, Lisnevagh, county Carlow. Like the last specimen, 
this urn contracts slightly towards the mouth. It has three 
encircling raised bands, with intervening indented ones, around 
its centre, and these are richly ornamented. The upper portior 
of the vase bears a border of curved lines—a large species 0} 
engrailing—incised, and the lower portion similarly produced 
lines forming herringbone and ‘‘crossed’’ patterns; around 
the rim and the upper rib it is elaborately ornamented bi 
impressed points. 

Fig. 3 is of a totally different character, both in form ail 
ornamentation. It was found in a cist, on the lands of Mac- 


Fig. 10.—From the Giant's Grave, Loughrey Demesne. 


krackens, in the parish of Leckpatrick, county Tyrone, and i 
five inches in height. ‘‘At its greatest circumference it is sur 
rounded by a narrow circular groove,’’ much of the same characte: 
as some Celtic urns found in Derbyshire, ‘‘ and this groove is, a: 
it were, clasped by five small pierced knobs equidistant from eacl 
other. From their shape, and closeness to the vessel,’’ con 
tinues Mr. ’Geoghegan, ‘‘I cannot think they were intendec 
for handles. There are no indentations or marks to lead us t 
suppose they were designed for that purpose. It appears to me 
their use was to retain in the groove a strong cord which twinec 
round the urn. From this strong cord three strings could be 
attached, meeting in a knot for the purpose of carrying or con 


Fig. 11.—From Ballydoolough. 


veying the urn from the scene of cremation to the cist in which 
it was finally to be placed, or from the place where it was made.” 
In severity of feeling as regards its general form, this urn, it 


| be seen at a glancé, bears a marked resemblance to, and is 


indeed almost identical with, the very curious wooden yessé 
engraved on Fig. 11. This curious relic (believed to be of yew- 
wood) was ioded in the Ballydoolough crannog, and was abou 
nine inches in height; it is probably a food vessel. The same 
general form is perceptible in Fig. 6. In the Museum of t 
Royal Irish Academy urns of this same general form are 
served, as are also examples of almost every known yariety. 
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. 4 to 8 are from that museum and tell their own tale, both 
peculiarity of outline and richness of decoration. A small 
ssel—an ‘‘immolation urn’’—found within a larger vessel at 
yhora, near Castlecomer, of much the same form as Fig. 6, 
ngrayed and described by Mr. Graves in the Archeological 
al; the lower part is elegantly ribbed. 

10 is from the Giant's Grave, on the Loughrey demesne, 
unty Tyrone. It is of globular form, five inches in height, 
| decorated with vertical and encircling lines indented in the 
_ Another, about seven inches in diameter, found in the 
Cairn, Drumdarragh, county Antrim, was extremely ela- 
é in its ornamentation, but was not carefully preserved. 

ns of a different character of ornamentation were discovered 
1e years ago at Ballon Hill, between Fenagh and Tullow, 
y Carlow, and described by my friend Mr. Graves. Among 


fig. 12.—From Cairn Thierna, Co. Cork. 


@ was one, more than fifteen inches in height, about fourteen 
shes in width at the mouth, and of ‘‘ flower-pot’’ form, very 
ar to some English examples. It had two raised encircling 
s, and the upper part was ornamented with a chevron or zig- 
g pattern produced by impressed twisted thongs. Another 
of bowl form with raised bands, and every part elaborately 
mented, the upper and lower parts bearing saltires alternat- 
with incised lines; it was of much the same general form as 
one engraved on Fig. to. Another, of more flowing form, 
Whose outline took a graceful jar-like curve, gradually swelling 
yard from the contraction below the mouth and tapering 
n to the foot, was ornamented with impressed thongs and 
ised lines. Others were found which partook of the same 
neral shapes as other examples here engraved, and were more 
‘ss ornamented with encircling lines, zigzag and other 


patterns, and impressed points, curves, &c.; one or two had 
raised knobs. 

One of the richest of ‘‘immolation urns,’’ about two and three- 
quarter inches in height (and filled with small burnt bones when 
found), of the Irish series, was also brought to light in this inter- 
ment. It is engraved on Fig. 13. 

A most remarkable urn (Fig. 12), found at Cairn Thierna, 
county Cork (engraved in the Archeological Yournal), has its 
outline totally different from others, and is elaborately and deli- 
cately ornamented, over almost its entire surface. 

A very remarkable example of ornamentation is shown on 
Fig..9, which carefully represents an urn found about the year 
1840, at a place called Yellow Jack’s Cairn, in the townland 
of Altegarron on the slepes of Divis Mountain, near Belfast. It 
was five inches in height, and six in diameter at the mouth. 
The whole surface was richly decorated with incised and im- 


Fig. 13.—from Ballon Hill, Co, Carlow, 


pressed lines, and other ornamentation; these are sufficiently 
well shown in the engraving, and therefore need no description. 

Occasionally covers, made of the same clay as the urns them- 
selves, and ornamented in a similar manner, have been found. 
One remarkable example discovered at Danes Fort had a perfect 
cover, or lid, with a handle at the top. 

It will be seen from what I have written, and the engravings 
with which this brief notice is illustrated, that not only the forms 
of the vessels themselves but the styles of their decoration have 
characteristics of their own, and do not, except in some instances, 
bear a direct resemblance to those of England. This remark 
does not apply merely to the cinerary urns, but will be found to 
hold equally good with regard to the pottery of the crannogs, to 
which I shall direct attention in my next chapter. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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phile Poilpot, which was exhibited in the Paris Sa/ov last year. 
resents a group of Roman maidens assembled on the bank of a 
rook, awaiting their turn to be carried across by a sturdy 
n, or perhaps an attendant. The fellow has one of the 
| rms, and is wading the brook with his burden. On 
shore the oldest woman in the group, who is evidently 
s her hands held up to her face as if in the act of 
ferryman to be careful lest he suffers his timid 
other girls are looking on quietly, and listening, 
conversation of their companion who is seated 

feet. There is a very clever display of per- 
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spective drawing shown in the forest background ; and the effect 
of the light, as it shimmers on the water, glistens on the foliage, 
and gilds the tree-trunks, is charming. 

The author of the picture, Théophile Poilpot, is a native of 
Paris, and a pupil of Géréme and Boulanger. He is a young man, 
and his name first appears in the Sa/om catalogue as an exhibitor 
in 1874. Last year he sent to the Sa/ou ‘Le Tarabouk—Souvenir 
d’Algérie;’ and to the last Salon a ‘ Traineau Gallo-Romain,’ in 
addition to the subject of an engraving. Poilpot’s figures are no- 
ticeable for their gracefulness of drawing, and he is also esteemed 
as a brilliant colourist. Like his eminent masters, he chooses his 
subjects chiefly from the early Roman period, or the Orient. 
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SOME 


NEW YORK INTERIORS. 


MODERN author speaks eloquently of that unique 
moment between heroic and epicurean eras when 
men, having conquered, stop to enjoy. At such 
a moment ‘blossoms the delicate and transient 
flower of Art;” studied adornments are called 
in to gratify the senses, and to magnificently en- 
liven the mind. The eye must rest on harmoni- 

ous colour, the ear must be soothed by only softest sounds, the 

chair and sofa must gently receive the form of the pampered loun- 
ger, and the wine must be poured from a flask which Hebe may 


have handled, into a cup which Ganymede might have wreathed 
with vine-leaves. There is no limitation to the requirements of a 
tasteful human being; nothing is good enough for the man who 
determines to surround himself with the luxurious accumulation 
of the ages; colour and form are illimitable. Beauty has no lati- 
tude and longitude, no geographical boundaries—all is possible 
to him who holds Aladdin’s lamp, now vulgarly known under 
the cabalistic word money ! 

And this unique moment seems to have come to our New World. 
We have passed our heroic age ; we enter on our epicurean era. 
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Dining-Room of Dr. Hammond, 


Houses begin to assume a patrician aspect. ‘The man who has 
conquered fortune steps into his new house, to which every coun- 
try, every artist, every age, the eighteen Christian centuries, and 

_ the unwritten centuries of the great Confucius, and Buddha him- 
self, have all been made tributary. Beautiful, calm women per- 
_ fectly dressed in. brilliant attire, or in quiet, dove-coloured robes, 
‘move about these rooms as Victoria Colonna may have swept 
_ through her Italian palaces. 
_ American interiors have followed fast in the wake of that pro- 
gress towards a tasteful Renaissance which seems to have started 
with the pre-Raphaelite painters in England, and which, like all 
great reforms, had a kind of simultaneous sunrise in all lands. 
< hat wave which, amid much valuable flotsam and jetsam, threw 
p to us Eastlake’s books, Morris’s wall-papers, Doulton’s pot- 
, tiles, fireplaces, and jugs ; which taught us properly to appre- 
he ae 138 : 


ciate the sincerity and purpose of true Art—that wave has widely 
bathed the shores of ‘that New World which is the Old.” 

We, too, have developed architects of our own who possess sur- 
prising richness and sincerity of invention—notably, Furniss, of 
Philadelphia, and Hunt, of New York. Either of these men can 
create an interior true to the spirit of this age, and in the highest, 
best sense, enriched by the wise study of the past. All that Ve- 
nice and Nuremberg will give up (there is a certain nameless 
charm which neither can surrender) these men have caught. We 
cannot import Lucretia Borgia’s palace, but we can study the noble 
school which made such a gem possible ; we cannot invoke Titian 
and Tintoretto and Paul Veronese to decorate our walls, but we 
can study and think, we can pray to and invoke that mediaeval spi- 
rit which dignified labour, which made it poetical; we can study 
the great, agitated, passionate fourteenth century, with its tyranny, 
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tumult, and splendour, which left so many records of itself on the 

walls of Europe; and we can always turn to Nature, which holds 
for us, as for them, the corolla of the night-blooming cereus, the 
shape and colour of the cactus grandiflora, the bloom of the rose, 


and the majestic simplicity of the calla lily. From all authorities 
of taste we learn that a room should have, first, comfort, warmth, 
harmony, and light; then colour and picturesque association. As 
man cannot live by bread alone, neither can splendour and luxury 
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Dining-Room of John W. Ellis, Esq. 


suffice for his spiritual needs. His bronzes even must take immor- 
tal shapes; Mercury, on his heaven-kissing hill, must hold up the 
globe of light by which he reads his evening paper. The column 
of Trajan on his low book-desk must suggest solidity as he rumi- 
nates on the fluctuation of stocks ; the crouching Venus, or she of 
Milo, must remind him how meritorious a thing is beauty. Even his 
paper-weight, which keeps in order his unanswered correspondence 
or his unpaid bills, should be the ‘Dancing Faun,’ an image of 
sufficient gaiety to banish reflection, bid dull Care be gone, or light 
up the morbid regrets which sometimes follow a good dinner. 

“Not alone did Mecenas see the Augustan era.’ In some 
overloaded sa/oms, however, we see porphyry and verde-antique 
columns, which suggest the luxury, and prodigality, and caprice 
of an Eastern monarch, who would bury his favourite beneath 
mantles of emerald-green velvet, caskets of jewels, flowers, per- 
fumes, and spices. We see rooms sumptuously poor and magnifi- 
cently ugly, marvels of labour to no_purpose, expenditure splen- 
didly unwise, all feeble and pretentious, and gigantic effort dwarf- 
ing itself. 

Into this wilderness of suggestion, this opulence of decoration, 
should step Bunyan’s four shepherds—“ Knowledge, Experience, 
Watchful, and Sincere.” Watchful should come first, and say, ‘‘ Not 
too much;” Sincere should come next, and command: “ Let your 
solid chairs stand on sound legs; let your columns hold up some- 
thing, let your wool be wool, and your silk silk; let your silver be 
pure, your table-linen fine, your carpets thick, your wood real, and 
not ‘might, could, would, or should be;’ no veneering ; misera- 


‘caught him, we may, perhaps, receive a few of his dry, useful, ut 


ble word ! give us a solid plank of its own colour.’’ Then should 
come Knowledge; he must tell us where to go; he will send us 
to that rich, real, untaught, but naturally gifted intelligence of the 
East, for our carpets and our curtain-stuffs ; untaught colourists 
with Eastern temperaments can never be surpassed. He will send 
us to the Japanese for our lacquer-work and screens, and our ta- 
ble-ware ; he will send us to England for our patterns for tables» 
and dining-room chairs—for a nation that has asked everybody to 
dinner for eight centuries ought to know how to make those arti-_ 
cles—and to France for our clocks. For France, knowing better 
than any nation how to kill Time, has been practically engaged in” 
bringing him to life in the gayest and most ornamental manner, 
since the days of the great artists of the fifteenth century down | 
to Beaumarchais, ‘‘horologiste du Roi,” after whom the Art 
mounted the throne, and seized the unhappy monarch, Louis Seize, 
who tinkered watches when he was not hammering at locks! In 
all ages France has made beautiful clocks ; the most fanciful, poeti- 
cal, and learned designs for clocks, come from there. In fact, 
“ Knowledge,’ that most invaluable shepherd of all Bunyan’s troop, 
will tell us nearly every thing if we will only listen to him. Z 

Then comes Experience: he is the shepherd whom it is most 
difficult to catch—we have generally built our house and lived in 
it several years before we meet him; but, if some one else has 


imaginative hints. 
Particularly does Experience advise us to look through the Ag 
and garner up what they have dropped—for in the hurry of livi 
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we all of us scatter some disregarded pearls; those who come 
after us will find that we have dropped and thrown away some 
things which are better than any we may have kept. Nothing is 
more beautiful in a luxurious and modern room than some even 
homely article of the past—some old chair which Time has uphol- 
stered with his own pictured cve¢onne ,; some honoured buffet, redo- 
lent of the priceless wine of a past hospitality; some antique table, 
into whose mahogany has entered the polish of Old World man- 
ners; some quaint silver tea-urn, whose bright surface keeps warm 
the image of faces now gone, never to return. These things fur- 
nish Memory’s chambers, and protract those intimacies which 
‘Chance and Destiny have interrupted; they are the goblin tapes- 
tries of that invisible world which to us alone is visible ; they halo 
our present with the dear dreams of the past; they lead us gently 
on to the future, as the mother’s hand leads the child—safe- 
guards, as well as present helps, adding legend and tradition to 
the history, we are now living. 


And yet, in this taste for garnering up old things, we must 
again invoke our learned shepherd, Knowledge. We must not 
collect old things simply because they are old. Age of itself alone 
does not beautify undesirable things ; they must have been beautiful 
and now rococo. As in all other cases, must we invoke Taste, 
that nymph who fled with other nymphs in 1789, before the hor- 
rors which were to come in the train of the French Revolution. 
That was the hour of exit for the Arts! After the demoralisa- 
tion of the idea of home, consequent on so much exile and misery, 
the interiors of France became heathenised, as it were; and god- 
desses like Madame Récamier, in scanty Greek drapery, reclined 
on couches of antique design of sinister thinness, uncomfortable 
and wooden outlines, while their sa/oms were furnished with spin- 
dle-legged chairs, and sideboards, and tables imitated from altars 
to Bacchus and Apoilo, on which burned sacrifices that must 
have shocked the good taste of those deities. Nothing can be so 
cold, so poor to our modern ideas of comfort, as this particular 


= Library of John W, Ellis, Esq. 


“\ 
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_ Renaissance of Napoleonic classicism, as seen in pictures and in 
‘the remnants extant of the furniture of the period. The importa- 
tions into our country of this false taste must account for the thin- 
egged chairs, supported on impossible curves, the dreadful sofas, 


) ) 


the unworthy mirror-frames, the frightful carpets and curtains, 

which marked fifty years of American interiors. 
“Ignorance copying bad models ” may serve as a terse descrip- 

tion of American internal decoration up to the immediate decade 
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in which we live. But what a change has that brought tous! The 
fiat has gone forth that the sa/om shall be serene, superb, and sil- 
very; the library dark, warm, magnificent—a pomegranate with 
golden seeds, or crimson, lighted up with steel colour; furniture 
as stately as Milton’s speech, and pictures varied as Shakespeare’s 
thought; while the dining-room shall be the beauty of the house, 
a brown Cleopatra, grand and alluring. 

This room where we do our eating should be high and. spa- 
cious, well aired and well lighted, furnished with solid chairs and 
heavy tables, broad sideboards, with a wood-fire to soften yet illu- 
minate its splendours as the evening shades descend and the fami- 
ly come together after their day’s work to eat and talk, to rest and 
to ruminate. 

Such a one, as rich in decoration as it is proud in dimensions, is 
Dr. Hammond’s, in his house in West Fifty-fourth Street. Thirty- 
six by sixteen feet, it affords scope for much. The walls are hung 


with deep crimson or maroon leather stamped in gold, with the fan- 
ciful and chimerical animals of mediaeval design, these being re- 
peated in the adornment of the ceiling; a broad band of green 
defined with gold follows this leather hanging around, above, and 
below. Stamped leather lambrequins furnish the windows and 
doors. Carved buffets with fine paintings on leather, let in after 
the fashion of tiles, hold up the silver and china of the dinner-ser- 
vice. Dark-wood Cupids on the backs of Indian slaves (trea~ 
sures of Venice, bought at Cyprus) form huge candelabra, which 
stand on one side of the buffet. Candelabra from Nancy, very 
choice old ware, officiate on the other side; while treasures of 
Delft, Japanese, old blue, and French plaques, are hung one 
above another. Elaborate brass scones, of real czzgue cento and 
Henri II., enrich still further these illuminated walls. Around the 
border, with inscriptions in cufic or old Arabian characters, run 
mottoes, as ‘‘Good wine is a good familiar creature if not 
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Library of Oliver Harriman, Esq. 
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” «Ohne Hast, aber 
(one man is no man) ; 


abused ;” ‘‘Fames est optimus coquus ; 
ohne Rast;”’ “ Ezs aner ondets aner”’ 
“Tl n’est sauce que d’appétit,”” &c. These are in black and gold 
on a deep-red ground. This splendid room has such excellent 
combinations and oppositions of tones that the whole effect has 
an aérial lightness not to be expected amid such wealth of de- 
coration. A fine effect is helped by the ceiling, which is light 
and clear; it is Renaissance of the fifteenth century, composed of 
capricious and chimerical animals, butterflies, stars, flowers, on a 
light gold-colour ground, very learned and beautiful. The scien- 
tific owner of all this has the power to cure brain-diseases and 
manias in others, but he has one which he cannot cure in himself. 
In an elegant little room, lighted from the top, he collects rare 
china, himself a hopeless china-maniac. Indeed, the principal de- 
coration of the dining-room is its pottery. Moorish vases, where 
barbaric taste revels in complete liberty of colour; Japanese, fin- 


ished and learned; French porcelain varied as the skies of Pro-— 
vence, while in the china-room is an old Kioto bowl beautifully 
painted with portraits of Japanese poets ; Corean vases in form of — 
lotus-leaves ; Kaga-ware ; clozsonné enamel on copper ; curious fan- 

shaped trays ; rare crackle-ware tray, raised on storks; green glaze; 

old celadon bottle with incised decoration of imperial dragon in 

gold; rare old Japanese porcelain deep plaque; Turkish cup with 
cover; pair of Thuringian porcelain vases, decorated with mer- j 
maids and sea-monsters in relief; very rare Moorish fire-vase; 
Russian biscuit-figure ; fine old Dresden; ancient Peruvian jar; 
Hungarian porcelain teacup; yellow-china porcelain; pair of 
Luxemburg dishes; old Satsuma bowls, and what not, that the 
china-maniac loves ; Nanking porcelain ; antique Kioto; majolica; 
Spanish faéence,; Palissy; old Austrian beer-jugs ; Peruviar 
earthenware from ancient tombs; old German painted goblet; 
Egyptian water-bottle; Etruscan vases does not know the 
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beautiful house—an Egyptian room, carefully composed from 


tier's “ Romance of the Mummy,” the lotus produced in every rare 


The house from the vestibule to the garret is finished and elegant, 
quiet and thorough. The sa/on is “ serene, superb, and simple ; ” 
he dining-room spacious and_ hospitable. 
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distracting sounds as this fascinating study opens up to its vota- 
ries all countries and the study of man since Adam made a little 
cup for Cain to drink out of ? 

Dr. Hammond has some thousands of pieces—already a very 
meritorious collection! What will it not be before he stops P , 

Tt would be pleasing to go on and describe other rooms in this 


Champollion and Wilkinson, reminding one of Théophile Gau- 


tel-piece, the strange processions of slaves driving horses (from the 
pyramids), this room only needs Story’s ‘Cleopatra’ to be per- 
fect, “that serpent of old Nile” should drag her grace thither ; 
the hall in vermillion and dead gold; the drawing-room with its 
Celtic ceiling, its copy of the Bayeux tapestry, its tasteful and inge- 
nious decoration—all of which is done by an artist named Ingles, 
of whom Dr. Hammond speaks very highly, under Hill and Tre- 
harne. Their work speaks for them volumes. 

In the handsome house of Mr. John W. Ellis we find that taste, 


form, the scarabzeus, the priest with horned head-dress on the man- 


knowledge, sincerity, and munificence, have gone hand-in-hand, 
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Dining-room of Oliver Harriman, Esq, 


Brown is the pre- 
ling tint—brown-leather hangings, brown-leather lambrequins 

monogram of gold; a deep, beautiful bay-window, in which 
nds a white-marble vase crowned with grapes ; dark, polished 
ods; inlaid chairs of English breadth and solidity, in brown 
ather and dark wood; a mantel-piece with fine cartouche and 
es, and a bright, pretty green and gold tile fireplace, which lights 
€room. The ceiling is Renaissance, with broad cartouches in 
and green, the groundwork pale buff. A mighty sideboard, 


\ 


well filled with silver and monogram glass, fills one side of the room. 
French paintings and engravings hang on the walls. It is orna- 
mented by Marcotte, and does him credit. The library is dark 
and ruddy, with ruby-velvet carpet and hangings, a paper of dead 
gold and bronze, with rosewood finishings to windows, doors, and 
bookcases. The chandelier is of dark-green bronze, as are the many 
reproductions of the classic bronzes which ornament the rooms, 
Pictures hang on the walls and stand about on easels; a fireplace 
in polished steel glitters like diamonds in this mass of colour. The 
dark crimson and gold, the deep chairs, and the luxurious lounges, 
make this room a delightful resting-place for the visitor, opening as 
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it does out of a salon which is all silver and blue, with an occa- 
sional gleam of pale gold, a very elegant room of extensive dimen- 
sions, lighted by crystal chandeliers. 

Mr. Oliver Harriman’s house has the merit of breadth, being 
fifty feet wide. It would be difficult to convey the rich effect of its 
splendid interior as it first bursts upon one. It is worthy of a word 
which should be used sparingly—it is gorgeous. The library hung 
with Algerine fortzéres, carpeted with Turkey rugs; the furniture 
covered with the most splendid stuffs of the East ; the inlaid wood- 
work, the taste, usefulness, and Eastlake simplicity.of the mantel- 
piece, which is an éfagére for china as well as mantel-piece and 
decorative shelf—all is superb. The colours are varied in this 
room. It has an Asiatic splendour and license, and a European 
elegance. Comfort is included in every detail, from the broad, low 
sofa, the warm, rich, velvet-bound for/zére, up to the ceiling, which 
is Byzantine in decoration, and suits the character of the room. 
The dining-room, sharing in the magnificent proportions of the 
house, is fifty feet wide; the beauty of the inlaid woodwork, the 
gorgeous effect of the Jorfzéres and curtains, which are of the 
richest brocaded Chinese silk, the handsome solid effect of the 
carved sideboard, the plaques, vases, and brasses, which add to the 
effect, all make this noble room worthy to be compared to an Eng- 
lish dining-room in some great ducal house, and no higher praise 
can be given to any room than that. 

Does it take nineteen centuries to know how to build a house ? 
Would it be unfair to suggest that these American houses have 
something which all the models have not? They have an adapta- 
bility to the climate and time, which perhaps the Italian palace had 
not, which certainly the French houses of the present time have not. 
Who ever tried to get a bath in Paris, that did not regret the hot 
and cold water of our New York houses ? 

Even in England, that home of comfort and luxury, there is 
sometimes a sigh for the silent slaves of the ring, who bring us 
light and warmth and water; and, as for our decorations, whence 
do they come? In the illuminated missals of the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth centuries, do we find the designs for most of these ela- 
borate and beautiful ceilings of the present day. Some barefooted 


THE USE OF ANIMAL FORMS IN ORNAMENTAL ART. 
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CHAPTER V. 


AVING in our preceding chapter dwelt at some 
little length upon the use of the eagle, vulture, 
and pelican, we now proceed to a consideration 
of the circumstances under which we find the 
swan, cock, peacock, owl, and some other less 
common animal forms. The swan figures in 
a few classic myths, and may, therefore, be met 

with from time to time in classic Art; a very good example 
of its use was given among the illustrations of our last paper. 
Leda was visited by Jupiter in the form of a swan; and it is also 
introduced as one of the attributes of Venus or Aphrodite, who is 
frequently represented as drawn in a chariot by swans or doves. 
The British Museum affords several illustrations of this. The 
swan is not so frequently met with in heraldry as many other bird- 
forms; it was, however, the badge of the house of Cleves, in allu- 
sion to an old family legend which we need scarcely here detail ; 
and it was also adopted by Clement IX., with the motto “Cum 
candore canore,”’ in allusion to the snowy purity of the colour of 
its plumage and to the myth of the song of the dying swan. It is 
also the attribute of St. Hugh and St. Cuthbert. One old writer, 
however, whose book we consulted, declares that ‘swans are 
looked upon as symbols of hypocrisy, because they have fine 
wings, and yet can scarce raise themselves from the earth, so that 
they are of no use to them; besides, the feathers of a swan are 
white to perfection, but their flesh is very black, as are the hypo- 
crites, appearing outwardly very virtuous, and being inwardly very 
wicked.” It is one of the devices found on Greek coins. 
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‘Their use evidently springs from that passage in the Bi 


monk in a lonely cell devised out of the poetic depth of his ima- 
gination designs for borders and scrolls which, put on a modern 
ceiling, bear scrutiny to-day in the Fifth Avenue. R: 

The Saracens conquered the Byzantines, and, as is often the case 
carried off the art and civilisation of the conquered race, built 
Alhambra, and gave us arabesques. We would fain gather f 
their natural and inherited taste such ideas as we can carry away 
and yet what one of them lived in such comfort as the man of to 
day finds in his house? To be sure, their splashing fountains wi 
have been very pleasant on a hot summer day, but the wind 
cold in Granada sometimes : what provision had they against t 
The marble floors of Venice are very cold, the old palaces are oft 
open to rats and mice, and such small deer, and were even in t 
days when an army of servitors kept them in order. The 
British gave us that Celtic style of ornamentation, full of co 
the interlacing of ribbons and circles, architectural and mathe 
tical combinations, which to-day decorates a ceiling that is p 
less ; but what did they know about comfort ? 

Thus, the art of living is progressive: the study of all the a 
goes toward making up one interior ; we take from the savage 
and from the learned races; we indulge in the grotesque if fa 
so suggest (and that tendency to soar away from the real is strong]} 
developed in nations in which the elements of civilisation are so 
heterogeneous as in ours). The result of all this combination is 
marvellous. We have Suz/¢ in cleanliness and comfort ; behind our 
arabesques our smoke ascends; our windows give us light, our 
chimneys draw: all, but the hot furnace with which we bake our- 
selves in winter, is to be commended. That is infamous and un- 
healthful, and should be abolished; but for comfort, beauty, du 
bility, and taste, these houses of New York may bear comparis 
with any in the world. They but need yet one sanctifying and ¢ 
nobling touch: one artist must finish them after Marcotte; one 
great painter must add that light which “never was on sea 01 
land ;’’ one sculptor must round the outlines and define the s 
and then they will be perfect—and the name of this great artist 
is Time. 7 


M. E. W. S, 
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The vigilance and pugnacity of the cock have made the bird a 
favourite symbol of watchfulness and valour, In Christian Art it 
is mainly associated with St. Peter. Guillim, an old writer « 
heraldry, calls the cock ‘‘the knight among birds, being both | 
noble courage and also prepared evermore to the battle, having 
comb fora helmet, his sharp and hooked bill for a falchion to s 
and wound his enemy;” while Coats, another of the ancie 
affirms that “the cock is the emblem of strife, of quarrels, of hav 
tiness, and of victory, because he rather chooses to die than 
for which reason Aristophanes calls him the bird of Mars; 
the Dardanians, to express that they did not shun giving ba 
caused two cocks, fighting, to be stamped upon their coin.” 
was also adopted by the Gauls as their standard, and its plum 
asacrest. The cock was by the Greeks and Romans dedic 
to Apollo, because he gives warning of his approach at daybr 
and to Mercury as an emblem of watchfulness. It was als 
the serpent, one of the attributes of AZsculapius. Our readers. 
remember that Socrates, after taking the deadly draught, sacrifi 
a cock to that deity. Cocks are also regarded with veneratio 
the Japanese, and are carefully tended in the enclosures 
temples. They are very frequently met with in Japanese 
Examples of their use may be seen in the South Kensington 
lection. : 

The hen and chickens, as an emblem of God's providen 
sometimes met with in old sculptures on ecclesiastical b' 


shows us the infinitely tender Redeemer mourning over th 


city, and declaring that, had its inhabitants so willed it, God’s 
providence would have been to them a shield and sure de 
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tual succour, even as the hen gathers her young beneath her 
and guards them from every harm. 

peacock was, in the early ages of Christianity, regarded as 
of the Resurrection, and in the catacombs of Rome, and 
ghout the range of Byzantine Art, it is often to be met with. 
dove, too, as a Christian symbol, is so well known from its 
ndant recurrence, that we need do no more than mention it 
nd more especially as in another work of ours, the ‘“ Prin- 
s of Ornamental Art,” we have in our remarks on Symbolism 
= at considerable length into this and other examples of the 


fig. 47. 


r birds, igure largely in Japanese work, and are always ren- 
red with great spirit. The first of these is, from its long life, 
rded as an emblem of longevity, the duck and drake as sym- 
ls of domestic felicity. 

he raven, standard of the Norsemen, and among the classic 
ons a bird dedicated to Apollo, is sometimes introduced in 
nament, Several examples of it may be seen in the British Mu- 

n. In one the god Mithras is kneeling on a prostrate bull, and 
ear it is a raven, a bird frequent in Mithraic sculpture. In 
other sculpture, an altar, Apollo is introduced, and by his side 
the raven. 

The goose is another bird of common’ occurrence in Greek and 
Roman work. The sacred geese of Rome will at once be recalled 
the mind of the reader; the birds whose cackling gave warning 
e foe, and thus saved.the city, and which were, therefore, ever 

held in high regard. Several examples of its introduction 
ay readily be found among the Greco-Roman remains in our 


aE 


es and other marine forms enter very largely into Japanese 
_Audsley, in his noble work on the keramic art of that 
le, tells us that this marked love for the fish arises from the 
ae in which they hold a tradition that they were once a 

of poor fishermen. Though ordinarily we do not find either 

individuals caring either to recall to themselves or to 
: lowliness of their origin, yet the Japanese, we are told, 
ccompany the costliest present with a piece of fish, in me- 
the origin of their nation. 


of the Middle Ages the fish often oceurs. To St. Com- 
food supplied by angel-hands; St. Chrysogonus, 


use of animals with symbolic meaning, and do not, therefore, think 
it advisable to repeat our remarks. 

The owl, as the bird of Minerva, was held in especial esteem by 
the Athenians, who claimed that goddess as the patron and founder 
of their city, and therefore stamped her emblem on their coinage ; 
of which use of it we gave an example in one of the illustrations 
of our last paper. It is found, too, on the coins of Imbros, an 
island in the AZgean Sea, on those of Rubi, in Apulia, and of 
Sigeum, in the Troad. 

The crane, goose, peacock, pheasant, duck, raven, and many 


great national collection. It also occurs on the monuments of 


Egypt. 

A very favourite eubject on vases and gems is the destruction of 
the Stymphalian birds by Hercules. These very undesirable neigh- 
bours dwelt in a lake near Stymphalus, in Arcadia; they had 
brazen claws, wings, and beaks, and their diet was human flesh. 
Their destruction was one of the celebrated Labours of that great 
hero of antiquity. 

We pass now to some little consideration of the use of fish-forms 
in ornamental Art. The fish figures very largely in the orna- 
mental compositions uncovered at Pompeii; its lithe form and 
simple contour are at once very graceful and pleasing, and also 
very easily effected in the somewhat dashing sweep of the brush 
that is characteristic of so much of the Pompeian work. Fig. 53 
is a very fair specimen of this, and in Zahn’s great work on Pom- 
peii our student-readers will find many other examples, Fig. 52 is 
an example from the catacombs of Rome. 
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the martyr, had his body borne up in the water by sympathetic and 
dutiful little fish ; while to St. Anthony of Padua they supply an 
attentive auditory as they listen to his discourse. They are also 
associated with Saints Bertold, Walter, Arnold, Zeus, and some 
few others; into the nature of the association in each case it is 
scarcely here worth while to go, 

Fig. 55 is taken from a quaint capital of Norman date; Figs. 48 
and 54, equally grotesque, are examples of ancient Peruvian pot- 
tery in the British Museum. The first of these is clearly a vessel 
for holding liquid, an abnormal form of bottle or vase, in facoy 
while the second, we imagine, was intended to be filled with oil and 
used as a lamp. The view we have given is of the nature of a 
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of Buddhist work from a small tope in Bhopal, Central India, da- 

ting somewhere probably about the first century of the Christian 

era. Our sketch is taken from a cast in the South Kensingtor 
yy 
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plan, and the pierced projections at intervals round the form appear 
clearly to point to suspension. 
The fish-eating monster represented in Fig. 47 is from a piece 


rh) rm 


i Pan, 


it ll. 


Fig. 53. 


Museum. The coin, Fig. 56, having the three maritime symbols | tum. The single fish, Fig. 49, above the inscription, is a coin of 
on it, the scallop, the crab, and the fish, was struck at Agrigen- | Ilissa. The two fish surrounding the greyhound, Fig. 51, were one 


ay Tag 
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Fig. 54. * Fig. 55. . 


of the devices on the coinage of Argos, while the fish in the claws | Fig. 50, is a very common figure on the coins of Egina. The 
of the bird, Fig. 58, is taken from a coin of Sinope. The tortoise, | remaining illustration, Fig.-57, is an example of the heraldic form 


Ap 
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of scallop-shell, a form very largely employed in armorial bear- Fish-forms and shells are very largely employed in the Italia 
ings. It is, in religious Art, the badge of the pilgrim, and in more | Art of the period of the Renaissance ; many excellent examp. 

especial sense an attribute of St. James the Greater; it is always | may be seen in the fine collection of casts in the South Kensing 
represented either in his hand, or affixed to hat, cloak, or wallet. Museum. 
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NEW MAUSOLEUM AT GENEVA... dt ae 
e+e 3 e fy # 
HE mausoleum of the late eccentric Duke of Brunswick, which “ Within a.windowed niche of that’ 1 high all: 
is about to be erected in the Jardin des Alpes, Geneva, and is Sat Brunswick's fated chieftain.” 5 iG. 
estimated to cost about $280,000, is, it is reported, to be ornamented ; h : : 
with six white marble statues of the duke’s ancestors, beginning |, ,The monument is wae to mace representation af. rémarkable ; 
with Henry the Lion, and ending with his father, who fell at Quatre | dents in the history of the house of Brunswick, and a recumb 
Bras, and whom Byron, in his ‘“ Childe Harold,” speaks of in one | figure of the duke himself under a canopy supported by six marbl 
of those magnificent stanzas describing the battle of Waterloo— columns, the whole surmounted by an equestrian statue. 
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SOME NEW PHILADELPHIA CHURCHES. 


RULY the Philadelphia folk love their churches, 
and spare not their pockets in their efforts to 
beautify them. Of late years congregations have 
vied with each other in embodying their ideas in 
the architectural characteristics of the buildings 
in which they worship. A love of Art is certainly 
taking deep root in their hearts, and, even among 

churchmen of the most orthodox and utilitarian tendencies, the 

conviction seems to be gaining ground that as a faith implies a 

worship, so the edifice is a failure, whatever its abstract merits, if 


it does not thoroughly correspond with the traditions of the wor- 
ship which is to be offered in it. If we start from the intersection 
of Broad and Market Streets—a region which is rife with massive 
and elegant structures—and travel along the unfinished but pro- 
-mising expanse of Broad Street, we shall meet, within the com- 
pass of a mile, with numbers of churches which, from their beauty 
_and the distinct symbolism of their architecture, are evidently the 
cherished temples of their supporters and adherents. 
__ We select four of the more recent churches for passing notice : 
I. THE ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE HOLy Com- 
MUNION.—The Lutherans in this country have never before built 
church edifice of the same class and character as this, and it is 
ferent from any church yet built in Philadelphia. The material 
the exterior of the building is green serpentine marble, with 
3 2 139 


dressings, arches, and string-courses of light-coloured Ohio stone, 
and foundations and coping of Hummelstown purple stone. The 
shafts of the doors and windows are of Franklin sandstone. The 
architecture is mainly ornate German-Gothic, cruciform in shape, 
with an aisle on the east and west sides. At the corner of Broad 
and Arch Streets is the tower, which is an entirely new and stri- 
king feature in Philadelphia church architecture. This tower, which 
is not yet completed, is twenty-six feet square at the base, and 
rises to the height of ninety-two feet, with an almost unbroken 
outline. At this level and at each angle, there will be a circular 
turret five feet in diameter and fifty-two feet in height, reaching 
one hundred and forty-two feet above the pavement. Between 
these the upper portion of the tower will project out boldly, ma- 
king the square of the upper portion of the tower on a line with the 
projection of the turrets, the top of the whole being castellated 
and surmounted by a wedge-roof rising above the cornice to the 
height of forty feet, ornamented by a cresting of iron-work fifteen 
feet high. On each of the four sides of the tower, below the tur- 
rets are large circular stone windows, and between the turrets are 
louvre windows. Around the upper base of the tower there is a 
smooth band of Hummelstown stone, designed to receive an in- 
scription of the first line of Luther’s great hymn, ‘‘A mighty 
fortress is our God ;” from which the conception of this form of 
tower took its origin. 

The Arch Street front of the building is enriched by a cloister 
of four arches of Ohio stone, with Franklin stone columns, above 
which is an immense stained-glass window, with plate tracery mul- 
lions of sandstone, and filled with rich English stained glass. The 
Broad Street front is well broken up in outline by the projection of 
the transept tower and the clere-story form of the roof. The clere- 
story is faced with serpentine, with dressed Ohio stone arches. 
The apex of the Arch Street gable is surmounted by a massive 
stone cross, and in the head of the nave and the transept fronting 
on Broad Street are English stained-glass windows similar to those 


German Hebrew Synagogue. 
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in the Arch Street front. There are two principal entrances on 
Arch Street, one through the tower, and the other at the western 
end of the arcade or cloister. There is also a third entrance at the 
southern end of the building, and a private entrance at the south- 


Grace Methodist Episcopal Church. 


west corner. The door into the tower is especially imposing, and 
the carvings of the capitals of the massive columns on its sides 
are fine works of Art. The whole structure maintains itself well 
alongside of the fine brown-stone Baptist Church on the north, 
the beautiful white-marble Methodist Church opposite, and the 
solid granite Masonic Temple on the east. 

The interior of the building is in keeping with its handsome exte- 
rior. In the first story, which is a few steps above the street, are 
the lecture-room, large and commodious, the infant school-room, 
fitted up in amphitheatre style, the library-room, Bible-class and 
council-room, anterooms, closets, &c., all fitted up with hard 
woods, with all the required appurtenances, and with stained-glass 
windows throughout. The main audience-room is on the second 
floor, and is one of the handsomest in the city. Its general dimen- 
sions are: one hundred and twelve feet long by seventy feet width 
of transepts; the height from the floor to the apex of the roof of 
the nave being sixty feet, and of the aisles thirty feet. The clere- 
story arches are supported upon massive columns of polished 
Aberdeen granite and red and chocolate-coloured marbles from 
Vermont, Lake Champlain, and New Jersey, with capitals of Caen 
stone, and bands and bases of black Belgian marble. The capitals 
of the columns are carved in conventional figures, each differing 
from the other. The four large cluster-columns are surmounted 
by springers, on which are carved full-sized figures of angels, six in 
all, two in devotional posture, and four bearing scrolls inscribed 
with the angels’ hymn, or first part of the “Gloria in Excelsis.” 

The chancel is in the head of the nave on the south, reached by 
three broad walnut steps leading from the main floor to the chancel 
platform. At the head of the chancel stands the altar, rich and 


imposing in design, surrounded by-an ornamental walnut railir 
and along the wall on either side are the “ sedilia,” or stalls for 
clergy, twelve in all, suggestive of the twelve Apostles. The p 
pit stands at the southeastern angle, caused by the intersection 
the nave and the transept, and the lectern is at the southwestern 
angle. The pulpit is octagonal, and very elaborate and artistic. — 

The pews and furniture are of butternut and black waln 
woods, carved, and finished in oil. 

On the Arch Street end of the church is a beautiful galle 
spanned by a handsome arch springing from small black pillars 
the sides; and in the western transept is the organ-loft, in whick 
has been erected one of the largest and most complete instrumel 
inthe city. It occupies a space of twenty-five feet front by fo 
feet deep, the front of the case being thirty-five feet in height. — 
has three manuals, each with a compass of fifty-eight notes 
two and a half octaves of pedals; and altogether it has fifty sto 
and 2,735 pipes. 

The entire floor of the main audience-room, with the vestibules 
and steps, is covered with crimson Brussels carpet, and the chancel 
with velvet Wilton of the same colour and pattern. The pews are 
cushioned with patent felt, covered with the best quality of crim= 
son Terry, and the foot of the altar, and the stalls for the clergy, 
with crimson-silk plush. Z 

The gas-fixtures consist of triple brackets from the walls, wi h 
nine burners to each bracket, ten ornamental coronal standards of 
fifteen burners each, and a splendid corona suspended from the 
centre of the arched panelled ceiling directly over the altar. 
These fixtures are all in blue and gold. The whole cost of the 
edifice has been over $200,000, ¢ 

II]. THE SYNAGOGUE OF THE GERMAN HEBREW CONGRE- 
GATION OF RODEF SHALOM (THE WAY OF PEACE).—The im- 
proved portions of North Broad Street may be said to terminate 
at Greene Street, where, swelling in strong relief against the sky, 


Memorial Baptist Church. 


isthe tower and dome of the synagogue. Its Moresque 
architecture produces a novel and pleasing effect, contrastin 
with the more generally prevailing style. It is something t 
the eye of the Gentile is unique in its beauty, for the pe 
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m it was erected are of Eastern origin, and the style of archi- 
ure harmonises with their faith. It is of Saracenic style, and 
It of Trenton brown-stone, while the arches, which are Moor- 
are composed of alternate red Seneca stone and Cleveland 
From the pavement to the point of the gable on 
ad Street is seventy-four feet, while the frontage is eighty-four 
t, and the depth on Mount Vernon Street one hundred and six- 
our feet. There are five entrances. On each side of the main 
jorway on Broad Street are columns of highly-wrought and po- 
Aberdeen granite, with capitals of Cleveland sandstone, 
ly foliated. Over each entrance on Broad Street are carved 
ptian and Arabesque designs, and above each of the five doors 
eis a Hebrew inscription descriptive of the purposes of the edifice. 
he Broad Street vestibule is laid in encaustic tiles, on a cement 
sis, and beneath this are joists of iron resting on arches of brick. 
ie stairways from the galleries, which extend around three sides 
of the building, are so arranged that there is a separate exit from 
ich, and all jostling on retiring is avoided. On the northwest 
ner of the building there is a tower one hundred and twenty-six 
et high, surmounted by an Eastern dome. 
The interior of the building is painted in elaborate Eastern style, 
in polychromatic colours, the walls being covered with rich sten- 
cillings; and the ceiling, which is supported by carved rafters, 
painted in gold, blue, and crimson, is open to the centre of the 
roof, and laid out in panels. The predominant colour is blue, 
finished towards the walls with a rich border of gold. The rail- 
ing round the galleries is exquisitely carved. 
The roof of the synagogue, which is of the kind technically 
sig “hammer-bean,”’ is the largest of the kind known. Only 
two others approach it in size—that of Westminster Hall, London, 
and one in Vienna, It requires no support other than what it has 
fom the walls, and thus the view down the building is not ob- 
structed by supporting pillars. The windows are all filled with 
stained glass, and bear symbolical designs of the Altar of Incense, 
the Holy Candlestick, the Altar of Brass, and the emblems of the 
twelve tribes. None of the frames are wood, but the glass in 
leaden sash is let immediately into the stone mullions. At the 
eastern end, in the recess, is a platform twenty-eight by thirty- 
hree feet, on which is the reading-desk, and, immediately behind, 
he ark or shrine, in which are kept the manuscript-rolls of the 
law. The shrine is of wood, elaborately carved and painted, and 
‘it alone cost $10,000. It is square in form, and is supported by 
eight columns of rose-crystal marble from New Jersey. Its doors 
are so arranged as to slide into the sides of the recess. Surmount- 
ing the shrine is a septagonal dome of bronze, supported by co- 
lumns of marble. 
Above the shrine, and in rear of the recess, is situated the choir 
allery and organ-loft. The organ is, with one exception, the 
gest in the city, and with regard to power it has no superior, as 
as fewer small pipes, but more large ones, than even the ca- 
edral organ. It has four manuals, extending from CC to K 
ty-eight keys, and thirty-eight pedals extending from CCC to F. 
whole number of pipes is 3,022; of complete stops, forty- 
t; of registers, fifty-six. A novel feature in the solo organ 
i ‘that a portion of the trumpet-pipes, resembling the real instru- 
in shape, projects over the case, and speaks directly into the 
In ns co there is a vox humana, and in 


tal pipes, tiie fee ocity of which speak; these also are flared 
top like trumpets, and are richly decorated. 
he gas-fixtures of the edifice are of red, blue, and gilt enamel 
> very chef-d euvre of the manufacture. There are thirty- 
single-light candelabras on the main floor, and sixty-two 
ree-light brackets around the walls. A large eight-light chande- 
lier is pendent in the vestibule; upon the reading-platform are two 
t-light candlesticks, and in the ark burns the ‘“ perpetual 
~The lights on the main floor are erected on slim supports, 
| do not in any way interfere with the view, and the whole 
oot acces and gorgeous in the extreme. The 


E ie "METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH.—The lot on 
structure stands is situated at the northwest corner of 


Broad and Master Streets, and is seventy-five by two hundred and 
eight feet in extent. The chapel—which is the only part built as 
yet—is constructed of fine, white Massachusetts marble, and the 
front window is forty-five feet high, and very handsome. The 
lower floor of the chapel is divided into eight rooms, for various 
purposes. On the second floor is the audience-room, fifty by sev- 
enty-five feet, with a seating capacity, including the gallery, of goo. 
When the main church building is completed there will be no wall 
on the east side of the chapel or west side of the church, but the 
junction will be sustained by iron pillars, inlaid with handsome 
panel-work, suspended on cords and weights. The church and 
chapel can thus be thrown into one, making a vast came -room 
of one hundred and eighty-five feet in length. The wall and the 
gallery-front are beautifully wainscotted with walnut and ash, as 
are also the pews, which are richly upholstered with crimson Terry. 
The pulpit is of solid walnut. 

The cost of this beautiful chapel was $55,000, and, when the 
church building is completed, it will be one of the finest architec- 
tural features of the city. 

IV. MEMORIAL Baprist CHURCH.—This handsome and stri- 
king edifice is situated at the northeast corner of Broad and 
Master Streets, directly opposite the preceding, with which it 
strongly contrasts. From its exterior its main architectural fea- 
tures are ornamented German-Gothic. The material is green ser- 
pentine marble, with buff-sandstone trimmings and plate tracery 
for the windows. The principal entrances are through three large 
doors, surrounded with carved stone-work in a_sort of semicircu- 
lar tower at the southwest corner of the building. Over these doors 
are carved, in medizval text, sentences from the New Testament. 

The interior of the building is a perfect novelty in Philadelphia 
charch architecture. All the commonly-accepted forms of con- 
ventional methods have been ignored, and the auditorium more 
nearly resembles an elegant theatre than anything else to which 
it can be compared; the stained glass in the windows, and the 
organ and baptistery, alone suggesting a place of worship. The 
great west window is extremely beautiful. It consists of a large 
central opening, with two side-lancets, the extreme width being 
twenty-seven feet eight inches, and the height forty feet. The 
mullions are of stone-plate tracery, and the sills of blue marble. 
The side lancets are set with highly-coloured glass in foliated de- 
signs and geometrical figures. In the centre of the main opening 
is a large painting of the baptism of Jesus. The lower portion of 
the window is divided into three panels, with symbolical figures of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. The windows in the southern fagade 
are ornamented with lilies and foliage, and are said to be reduced 
copies of windows in the Cathedral of Cologne. 

The auditorium is amphitheatrical in form, consisting of five- 
eighths of a circle of a radius of fifty-three feet from the pulpit, 
which is exactly at the centre. The floor pitches towards the pul- 
pit from every direction, giving an unbroken view from every seat 
in the building; and the pews sweep in a circular line around the 
pulpit. Behind the pulpit platform, and raised about four feet 
above it, is the baptistery, entrance to which is had from the dress- 
ing-rooms in the basement, from behind an open-work bronze 
sereen. The pool is surrounded by a heavy marble border, and is 
lined with white porcelain tiles, set in hydraulic cement. A broad 
gallery sweeps around the entire room, eight feet from the main 
floor, but which has a much higher appearance, on account of the 
pitch of the floor towards the centre. The gallery-front is of oiled 
walnut, and is ornamented with panels of bronze, containing roses, 
lilies, and birds, alternately. Against the west wall, and immedi- 
ately over the baptistery, is the organ-loft. The pews are of walnut, 
oiled and rubbed, and with spring seats, upholstered in crimson. 

The ceiling is supported by ornamental columns around the gal- 
lery-front, between which are groined and ribbed Gothic arches, 
forming coves over the gallery. In the centre of the ceiling is a 
skylight of coloured glass, and a large coronal chandelier of blue 
and gold hangs from the centre of it. The walls and ceilings are 
elaborately frescoed, the prevailing tints being light red and sal- 
mon, picked out with dull and burnished gold. The aisles and 
pews are all handsomely carpeted; the heating and ventilating 
apparatus perfect ; and, altogether, this is the cosiest and most 
alluring little church in the city. 
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KRUSEMAN VAN ELTEN. 


———— eve 


LTHOUGH a Hollander by birth and education, 
1} KRUSEMAN VAN ELTEN is by adoption an Ame- 
rican painter. He has long been a citizen of New 
York, and, although early honoured as an artist 
in his own country, his highest professional lau- 
rels have been won in America. Mr. Van Elten 
was born in Alkmaur, a town in Holland, on the 
14th day of November, 1829. When a boy, his leisure. moments 
were devoted to drawing and painting, and after having received 
a good collegiate education, he was sent to Haarlem in 1844 to 
obtain instruction in painting. On arriving in Haarlem he began 
his studies at once under the direction of C. Lieste, a landscape- 


painter of considerable local reputation. Mr. Van Elten continued 
his studies under that master for five years, and made a great 
many sketching-excursions in his company, which brought him in 
direct contact with Nature, and imparted a freshness to his style 
that is yet the distinguishing feature of his pictures. The earnest- 
ness shown by young Van Elten in his studies was appreciated by 
his master, and the warmest friendship sprang up between them; 
and Lieste and his pupil might have settled down together for life, 
had not the former advised the young artist to start out for him- 
self in a broader field. This was unselfish advice, and in accord- 
ance with it young Van Elten went to Amsterdam. 

He passed his winters in the studio and his summers always in 


Landscape on Farmington River, Connecticut. 


the country, working from Nature and gathering a large number 
of useful studies and sketches. During this period of his early 
Art-career he visited Germany, Switzerland, the Tyrol, and the 
Hartz Mountains in Hanover. He also pursued his studies for 
nearly two-years in Brussels, and afterwards returned to Amster- 
dam. On his return to Holland, and on looking over the Art-field, 
Van Elten came to the conclusion that there was little chance for 
a young artist to succeed either in Amsterdam or the neighbouring 
cities ; the country was literally full of artists, and only the pictures 
of acknowledged masters found ready sale. At that time, in 1864, 
America appeared to be the land of promise, where the taste for 
Art was rapidly advancing, and Van Elten soon decided to make 
it the country of his adoption. This conclusion was arrived at in 
opposition to the wishes of his early friends, and he sailed for New 
York in 1865. Soon after his arrival he secured a studio in the 
Tenth Street Studio-Building in New York, where he was warmly 
welcomed by his countryman De Haas and other artists, and he 
soon made a great number of friends outside of the profession. 


From a Painting by Kruseman Van Elten. 


Mr. Van Elten brought over from Holland a large number of — 
sketches and studies, but since he settled in this country he has — 
greatly increased his collection. He is an untiring worker, and is — 
as enthusiastic in the pursuit of Art-knowledge to-day as he vas 
at the beginning of his career. His favourite sketching-haunts — 
have been the White Mountains, the Adirondacks, Lake Mohonk, — 
the Shawangunk Mountains, and Farmington River Valley. 

In 1870, and again in 1873, he revisited Europe, and made tours 
of the several Art-centres of Holland, Germany, Belgium, France, 
and England. Previous to leaving Holland, Mr. Van Elten was 
awarded several honourable tokens of regard by his countrymen, 
In 1860 he was awarded the gold medal at the great Exhibition in 
Amsterdam for a painting entitled ‘The Well in the Heath,’ which 
was afterwards bought by Mr. Jay Cooke, of Philadelphia. In the 
following year he was made a member of the Royal Academy of — 
‘Amsterdam; and, in 1862, elected a member of the Academy of 
Fine Arts at Rotterdam. In 1864 he was made an honorary 
member of the Belgian Water-Colour Painters’ Society, and al 
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of several societies of Art in Holland. During the last year he 
was appointed by the King of the Netherlands a commissioner to 
the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, and, owing to the ab- 
sence of the Holland member of the jury on Fine Arts, also acted 
as juror on that occasion. After the close of the Exhibition, in 
recognition of his services as commissioner, he was created by the 
king a knight of the ‘Order of the Lion of the Netherlands.” 
This decoration is the highest distinction that can be conferred on 
a civilian by the government of Holland, and has rarely been be- 
stowed upon an artist. 

His principal early pictures owned in Holland are : ‘ Early Morn- 
ing in the Woods,’ in the gallery of the Queen of Holland; ‘Sun- 
day Morning,’ in the possession of Mrs. Van Kerkhoven, of Amster- 
dam ; and ‘ Landscape in Gelderland,’ owned by Mr. Aretz, of Am- 
sterdam. His ‘Grove in the Heath’ is owned by Mr. Chesterman, 
and ‘Scene in Hartz Mountains’ by Mr. Nichols, both of New 
York. In 1871 Mr. Van Elten was elected an Associate of the 
National Academy of Design. His pictures exhibited that year at 


the Academy were bold and striking works, and entitled respec- 
tively, ‘Approaching Night in the Shawangunk Mountains,’ and 
‘Morning in the Hartz Mountains.’ 

To the earnest student of landscape-Art Mr. Van Elten’s pic- 
tures furnish an agreeable surprise; their originality of treatment 
raises them above the common Art level, and their boldness and 
vigour of colouring are not reflected in the works of any of his 
contemporaries. In his pictures Van Elten rarely composes ; he 
selects his studies with the idea of making pictures, and hence, 
when finished, they are perfect and truthful portraits of the scenes 
they purport to represent. Such studies, Mr. Van Elten very justly 
claims, are not only useful to himself in their original form, but 
can be understood by Art-students generally; they do not repre- 
sent an artist’s impressions solely, but actual views from Nature. 
His studies are also as truthful in regard to local colour as they 
are in their topographical features. With all of this conscientious 
vigour shown in Van Elten’s studies and pictures, they also em- 
body much of that other element, so delightful in landscape Art, 


: Twilight. 


which is known as sentiment. To the exhibition of the Academy in 
1868 he sent a charming picture, entitled ‘Morning on the Mea- 
dows.’ It was one of those quiet pictures painted in an earnest 
pastoral view, with the meadows and shrubbery yet moist with the 
dews of night, and impressive in its expression of the repose of 
Nature, just before it is quickened into life by the rays of the early 
morning sun. The greens introduced in the foliage of the trees and 
meadow-grasses were fresh and sparkling, and in delightful con- 
trast to the pale, rosy light which radiated over the tenderly clouded 
sky. While Mr. Van Elten is so poetical in his treatment of pastoral 
scenes, his mountain-landscapes are thoroughly identified with the 
‘sentiment of primeval Nature, and are equally as attractive in their 
way. He is also a skilful painter in water-colours, and is a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Painters in Water-Colours, and a 
contributor to its exhibitions. 
_ We engrave two of Mr. Van Elten’s paintings in oil, one of 
hich is entitled ‘Landscape on the Farmington River, in Con- 


ecticut,’ and the other a ‘Twilight near Peekskill, New York.’ 
i) ' 


From a Painting by Kruseman Van Elten, 


The former represents a scene on the river at mid-day in summer. 
It is a quiet day; the surface of the water is undisturbed by a 
ripple, and all of the accessories are painted in a corresponding 
condition of repose. There are a calm sweetness about this pic- 
ture, a depth of perspective, and conscientious elaboration of detail, 
which will be appreciated by all lovers of the beautiful. In its 
composition it shows an harmonious tone, which is in keeping with 
the scene in Nature. 

In the twilight scene we see Mr. Van Elten at his best, and have 
an example of his Art full of truth and original beauty. In the 
original picture the sky at the horizon is of a pale-orange tone ; but 
above that, where it is lightly clouded, it assumes a bright-crimson 
tint, while the denser cloud-forms are deeper still in colour, and in 
effect, purple. .Over the face of the landscape the shadows of night 
have already fallen, except on the pool where the cows are grouped, 
which glows with reflected light. In this picture, too, Mr. Van 
Elten’s patient and forcible style of handling is well illustrated, and 
its poetic inspiration and sentiment will win for it many admirers. 
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AMERICAN ART-MANUFACTURES. 


———__ e+e —_—__- 


ROBABLY there is nothing in the wide range of 
our American Art-industries which has been so 


that of metal-work, and as evidence of it we 
take great pleasure in calling attention to the 
accompanying illustrations of gas-fixtures, which 
are after designs executed by Messrs. Mitchell, 
Vance and Co., of New York. As the Art-taste of the country has 
advanced, it has brought out the talent of our artists and skilled 
artisans, and to-day the various designs in metal-work for the 
adornment of our homes or public edifices are almost endless. In 


rapidly developed during the last ten years as | 


the manufacture of gas-fixtures, perhaps, more than any other de-_ 
partment of metal Art-work, the designs have become more and 
more skilful and elaborate until it would appear as if the genius: 
of the designers was almost exhausted. At the present time 
bronze, brass, nickel, and the exquisite porcelains of the Orient, — 
enter largely into the composition of the latest styles of fixtures, 
while the spelters and baser metals form the basis of the work 
manufactured for the miscellaneous trade of the country. a 
Of our illustrations, No. 1 is a five-light standard candelabrum. — 
It is seven feet six inches high, and intended for the stage of a 
concert-hall or public building. It is executed in the modern 
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Greek style and finished above the standard in gold gilt. The 
centre light, which forms the apex of the design, rises from the 
main standard, and the supporting lights spring from a richly- 
ornamented band, which is encircled with a running vine in low- 
‘relief. The standard, a fluted column, has an elaborately-wrought 
capital and base, and is finished in acid bronze. The general effect 
is graceful, and the design is commendable for its simplicity, 

_ The card-stand, No. 2, is also executed in the modern Greek 
style, with its standard finished in acid bronze and the receiver in 
gold gilt. The standard is in tripod form, with open panels filled 
in with a design of leaves. It rests upon winged claws, or feet. 
The basin, or receiver, is finished in gold gilt. The panels repre- 
sent a bas-relief of griffins. The height of the stand is forty-two 
inches. 

No. 3 is a newel-light in- the Greek style. It 
has four lights, the centre one springing from the 
head of a winged griffin, and the others resting 
upon arms which are braced with light bands 
‘of scroll-work, and banded together from arm to 
arm. At the junction of the burners with the 
arms is a series of classical heads in the form of 
medallions. The base is square, with the cor- 
ners chamfered and ornamented with concave 
panels. The stand is hexagonal and has marble 
panels. The height of the entire fixture is seven 
feet, and the style of finish is gold gilt and real 
bronze. 

- No. 4 is a modern Gothic twelve-light chande- 
lier, treated in the ‘‘ Eastlake” style. There are 
four clusters of three lights each springing from 
a broad perforated band and supported upon 
rods, set diamond-shape, which unite with the 
standard just below the canopy. The ornamental 
fretwork midway between the lower band and 
the canopy gives firmness to the rods and is in 
harmony with the design. The perforated work 
is all hand-wrought and nickel-plated, while the 
scrolls and work in relief are gold gilt. Under 
the lower band there is a series of rosettes, also 
finished in gold gilt. The appearance of the chan- 
delier is very light and graceful. These designs 
were executed after original drawings made by 
Mr. Charles E. Perring, the artist in charge of 
Messrs. Mitchell, Vance and Co.’s manufactory. 
It is also the business of the establishment to 
make special designs and execute orders for pri- 
vate houses and public buildings. One of these 
designs, recently executed for the United States 
Court-room in the new Post-Office in New York, 


isin the Louis XVI. style. It has eight clusters of lights, below 
the branches of which springs a richly-ornamented band. Between 
these branches are eight crowned female heads representing alle- 
gorically Justice, Truth, Mercy, &c. From the main stem above, 
eight other large branches spring, and carry single lights; and 
resting upon these supports are four columns upholding a dome 
on which rests the canopy of the chandelier. The main branches 
have a spread of seven feet from the centre. The work is very 
massive and is appropriately ornamented with winged griffins ram- 
pant and other minor details in keeping with the general style of 
the design. 

The new designs in which porcelain forms in a large degree the 
ornamental parts are as novel as they are elegant. One is a four- 
light toilette-fixture. The cluster springs from a 
Chinese vase decorated in rich colours. The 
metal-work is of polished bronze, ornamented with 
three grotesque heads in gold gilt. Another su- 
perb fixture for the boudoir is executed in the 
““neogrec”’ style. It is very plain in ornament, 
and depends for effect entirely on its gracefulness 
of outline. It is finished in silver and gold gilt. 
Of the crystal fixtures, the styles of the present 
day are equally varied and tasteful. One pattern 
of toilette-chandelier has a large frosted glass 
dish with light cutting, and springing from it are 
the several branches, each supporting a small 
frosted dish trimmed with prisms. The stem is 
of glass treated in the same way. The effect is 
very brilliant. 

For the library the styles are also greatly varied. 
One large and elegant chandelier is a combination 
of cylinder porcelain vases and polished bronze. 
The drop-light is moved by means of a spring, 
and requires only the slightest pressure of the 
hand to lower or raise it. It is a decided im- 
provement over the old weight-movement. Ves- 
tibule and hanging hall lights are made in this 
same style; and in the latter, by means of a slide 
inside the globe, the burner may be lowered when 
the match is applied. In these various designs 
all of the middle-age styles are revived as well as 
those of later times, and the polished brass- 
work representing the time of Queen Anne 
hangs side by side with the more fancy designs 
of the present day. The Queen Anne styles of 
brass bands and twisted scroll-work, fastened 
with rivets, are especially rich in effect. This or- 
namental Art metal-work is applied to all kinds 
of interior decoration. 
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AMSTERDAM AND VENICE.* 
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HIS assuredly may be considered one of the most interest- 

ing publications ushered in by the year 1877. It was a 
happy thought to bring into comparison these two unique 
countries of Europe, one on the north, the other due south: :the 
one merging from the marshes of the Anstel, the other swarming 
up amidst the lagunes of the Adriatic ; both cased in with canals, 
and matchless in aquatic highways and byways. 

Mr. Havard, from a thorough acquaintance with his native 
northland, of which his pen has already given such unequivocal 
proof, and from his artistic familiarity with, and affection for, 
the cherished Italian scene, was well calculated to work out, 
by minute and difficult investigation, the course of sympathy 
or discordance in which they each developed an advance to 
a position of exalted eminence under most trying difficulties. 
His task presents itself in different aspects under three head- 
ings, including general historic reminiscences. These are, the 
growth and contrasted appearance of the cities, the character 
and customs of the two people, and, finally, their singular con- 
currence in zealously cultivating the highest tone of colour in 
the fine art of painting. 

Let us here accompany our author just one step in his introduc- 
tory visitation views of the two cities. It is sunrise as he moves 
up seaward upon Venice. She seems to repose upon a couch of 
verdant waves, and a delicate mist veils her from his distant ken. 
This gradually and graciously melts into ‘‘ air, thin air,’’ as he 
advances; then, to quote his own words, ‘‘ All the wonders of 
this matchless city unfold before our eyes: the Arsenal Towers, 
the Esclavons Quays, the Ducal Palace, the Old Library, the 
pillared Piazzetta, the Domes of St. Marc, the Grand Canal, the 
seaward Dogana, with its statues and its golden ball. A brilliant 
effect beams over all; as it sparkles, it dazzles, it charms, it 
bewilders and electrifies us.”’ 

Now, changing our scene, we view the attractions which 
draw us to the north. ‘‘Let us,’’ says M. Havard, ‘‘ leave to 
the man of commerce his railways of Holland and the Rhine; 
we shall hail Amsterdam from the Zuyder Zee. Behold! we 
have cleared the floodgates of Schellingwonde. Its vast gates 
have turned upon their enormous granite-clasped hinges. Our 
signal whistle notifies that our vessel is on the move; a column 
of silvery steam gushes from it aloft like a joyous flag; we are 
on the Y. Its banks, towards which our course lies, expand into 
boundless prairies, whose verdure is enamelled with herds of 
cattle, black or white.”’ 

So much for the entrance of the two cities, the contrast of 
which we yield to our readers. In the character of the two 
people to which they belong, M. Havard finds a marked agree- 
ment. In essential character both are serious, and ever eager 
to advance in life; and both have that manly grasp of labour 
through the sustained operation of which they have effected a 
transformation from foul to fair, from the very level of desolation 
to creations of marvellous beauty and utilitarian completeness. 
The copious text of M. Havard abounds in collateral references, 
full of spirit and illustration, which greatly enhance the treatment 
of his theme. In his examination of the two schools of paint- 
ing—the Dutch and the Venetian—he is well at home in his 
subject, and treats it with an interesting analysis. Here he 
arrives at a general conclusion, that while the northern artist, 
actuated by various home influences, aimed chiefly at domestic 
scenes, the Venetian indulged, to say the least of it, in a Jawla 
miajora ambition. 

It must be remarked that this volume is enriched with a large 
number of illustrations, a few of which are familiar to us from 
having appeared in earlier publications. We give examples of 
two of the smaller woodcuts, the size of our pages preventing the 
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introduction of the larger and more important; among the illus- 
trations are several etchings of great artistic delicacy and power. 


The Way to the Station, Venice. 


It is unnecessary to add a line to our brief remarks to express 


The Tower of the Weepers, Amsterdam. 


our admiration of the style in which this publication has b 
got up. In all respects it is a most attractive volume. 
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THE ART OF DRESSING AND OF BEING DRESSED.* 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 


SPECTACLE indeed that is almost grotesque, 
is that of a man who has but a few hairs left, 
and with the anxiety of a mother for her fading 
infant, painfully trains them from one side over 
that bare and polished garden-slope, his poll, 
to gum them down securely at the other. As 
the very precaution reveals the blemish, this is 
surely a rather ostrich-like attempt at concealment, but at the 
same time a not unamusing index of character. The ordinary 
*parting’’ of a man’s hair at one side seems arbitrary, and 
prompted by no discoverable reason. We are familiarised to it, 
and do not note how unmeaning it is; though we may discover 
its absurdity when it is adopted occasionally by some young lady 
of masculine tastes and fast manners. The length of the hair is 
materially connected with the wearing of a beard, which is 
inconsistent with long locks, such as the typical artist of a 
romance is supposed to display. And this can be readily ex- 
plained on the principle before alluded to in the instance of 
women’s hair. In both cases, the face or frontispiece—as in an 
architectural building—is the important element which all the rest 
is to set off and be subservient to. When a beard is worn, the 
importance of the face should still be maintained, the chin and 
lips being only more emphasized by such clothing. But where 
long hair is supplied behind in addition, the result is, firstly, that 
the emphasis of the beard in front is lessened by the second 
“‘beard,’’ as it might be called, behind, and the face becomes 
lost in a sort of bushy plantation of hair. A long beard, luxu- 
riant as a Virginia creeper, such as old men wear and younger 
Ones are proud of, is a disfigurement ; it conveys the idea of 
untidiness or wildness. The proper way of wearing a beard 
is ascertainable by a simple test. Its purport is not to exhibit 
itself, but to ornament the face of the person that wears it. 
The idea is not that of a great beard attached to the face, 
but of a face which ts ornamented by a beard. It should be of 
the nature of a covering, and therefore in due proportion to what 
it covers. Hence, if it be long, the junction of the chin and lips 
seems merely to abolish the chin altogether; but if it be short, 
it becomes a Covering, such as feathers are toa bird. Hence 
those effective well-trimmed beards which are seen abroad, and 
‘give the effect, not of hair upon the jaw, but of the jaw made 
more effective by hair. Such indeed become more important 
than the face itself. You see but the eyes, the beard bridging 
over the interval between head and body. The truth is, all 
these rough bushy beards become thus over luxuriant through 
neglect. They should be kept in harmony with the character of 
the figure, yet subordinate to it. When we see one of these 
enormous beards, protuberant and reaching half-way down the 
Waistcoat, we seem to be in the presence of some strange animal. 
The eyes become, not the intelligent lights of a face, but of the 
whole body, for this beard has covered over the interval between 
face and figure. The eyes are made to glare disagreeably, from 
the strong relief, and the cheek bones are thrown out un- 
naturally. The true and becoming, or rather, unobjectionable, pro- 
portion can always be found by considering that the beard exists 
for the chin rather than the chin for the beard. The moustache or 
“imperial ’’ is a fragment of the beard ; a caprice as arbitrary as 
the fantastic fashion in which a yew-tree is clipped in an old- 
fashioned garden. As regards the imperial, there is no reason 
why a large bushy tuft should be left upon the point of the chin, 
which is itself sufficiently prominent. This mode, which was much 
in fashion under the late Napoleon régime, was attended with 
prodigious waxing of the points and substance, so as to become 
almost solid. The eye has grown accustomed to it, but, artisti- 
cally, little can be said forit. To savages of a more refined 
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taste, it would be as unmeaning as their circles of paint, and 
rings through the nose, &c., would be tous. It suggests the 
idea of elaborate dandyism, but it has really the effect of a 
thick bar across the face, and imparts a tightened, and too 
prominent look to the mouth and teeth. The reason of this is 
the hardened board-like edge made by the waxing, instead of the 
graduated softness which nature intended. And where the hair 
is dark, the contrast between the arbitrary patches of skin and 
the patches of hair makes the lower part of the face too pro- 
minent. A man’s chin and jaw are in general so coarsely made 
as to convey the idea that it was intended to be covered quite as 
much as was the poll, especially when compared with the fine 
and delicate outline of those of a woman. In the case of a 
soldier, such as a dragoon, the semicircular moustache has a 
certain martial effect, suggesting an air of ferocity, especially 
when combined with the brass chain, that, like a strap, runs 
round the face. There isa reserve, as it were—an air of mystery 
and of importance about the mouth, from its being so securely 
protected, as the moustache repeats the shelter of the cornice- 
like shelter of the helmet above. It has not.nearly the same 
appropriateness when under the kepi of an infantry soldier. It is 
otherwise with the full, stout beard the German foot soldier wears, 
and which certainly suggests solidity and unassuming strength to 
perfection. The sight of a long row of such faces, the eyes and 
upper part of the face thrown out effectively by this broad con- 
trast, might fairly cause a tremor in assailants furnished with 
the well-waxed and daintily-trimmed moustaches. 

Whiskers, too, of the true English design, are a strangely un- 
becoming as well as an unmeaning mode of decorating the 
human face divine. The idea is based on unfinished shaving, 
this being a portion of the beard left behind. The two bunches 
projecting laterally, and cut short below, can in no sense be justi- 
fied, and have the effect of destroying the oval outline of the 
face. The ‘‘mutton-chop’’ whiskers, which we note in the 
portraits of old politicians and in the faces of some old squires, 
coming forward on the cheek-bone towards the nose, and 
cropped close, is another caprice. Whiskers, indeed, are no 
more than the upper portion of the beard, the rest being un- 
meaningly cut away. Whiskers are one of those decorations 
which, as we said before, if seen for the first time, would seem 
to one as absurd as the bit of bone through the nostril of an 
Indian. The wiry, stiff character of the hair causes it to stand 
out like a brush—an idea foreign to all that is artistic. Shaving, 
indeed, is equally so, as the roots of the hair result in a detail 
that produces a very coarse texture in the skin. Many old 
gentlemen are fond of cultivating a little grey shrubbery that 
strays over the cheek-bone, in shape like a shepherd’s crook. 
It is impossible to discover on what this principle of decoration 
is founded. The French dress their poodles in the same fashion, 
shaving away the chief portion of the hair and leaving only a 
few tufts. The Chinese and various savage tribes are partial 
to the same mode; and the notion of leaving two curved tufts 
on the right and left of the cheek, or two accurately cut-out 
triangles or mutton-chops of hair, can hardly be distinguished 
from what is equally barbarous, the shaving of the poll and 
leaving a tuft in the centre. The effect is at least grotesque. 


THE HEAD-DRESS. 


Coming now to the question of “ head-dress ’’—whether hat, 
bonnet, or cap—it will be admitted that nowhere have such 
fantastic freaks been played, or the canons of taste and propriety 
been so glaringly violated. This is owing to the fact that the 
other parts of the dress have to be worvz, and to some extent 
must correspond with the figure; while a hat or bonnet need not 
be “worn’’ at all, or even ‘put on’’ the head. It may be 
attached to the side, front, or top; hung on, even; in short, 
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carried in any fashion save that of the hat; and follow any 
function save that of covering the head. It is curious to see 
how far this matter has been regulated by the hair. As lumps 
of that material are fitted on behind or worked into the natural 
hair, it was found that it would be idle, and even impossible, to 
cover the back of the head, already so effectively protected. 
The head being thus disfigured, even the greatest artist would 
find himself helpless if called on to devise anything satisfactory 
in the nature of a coverzug for such a head. But mark the 
ridiculous contradictions of fashion! As though the back of the 
head was not sufficiently protected, the saucer-shaped bonnet is 
placed on the top of the mound of hair overhanging the neck, 
tied on with strings under the chin, and thus becomes, not a 
covering for the head, but a sort of case or engine for-keeping 
the hair on, all trim and ‘‘taut.’’ The Leghorn straw bonnet, 
such as we see in the old Ladies’ Magazines, was certainly ugly, 
but had an honest and business-like purpose, for it offered a 
large case behind, which covered in the roll of hair, and, spread- 
ing open in front into a sort of circular frame for the face, kept 
off the sun. 

An artistic covering for a lady’s head must be sought, first, 
in the practical principle itself of what a covering should be; 
and secondly, in some reasonably sensible arrangement of the 
hair. It should be something to protect the top and sides of the 
head, and in a lesser degree the cluster of hair behind, as a 
screen against dust, dirt, &c. The oval-shaped bonnets, a 
form which framed the face and front hair so prettily many years 
ago, came nearer to what was artistic than anything yet devised. 
A blooming face, breaking, as it were, from the snowy leaves, 
fringed round by the hair, the hair again fringed by flowers, was 
effective, and its contour here followed the outline as well as the 
plane of the face. The existing bonnet, on the contrary, follows 
the plane of the poll of the head, being laid on it like a plate, 
and thus tends to lessen the height. The original type was 
what was styled the cottage or ‘“‘ poke’’ bonnet; which again 
was a corruption of the enormous and voluminous article in which 
the present queen used to be depicted as Princess Victoria. 
This display of material was superfluous, and had a ridiculous 
appearance. The oval-shaped bonnet soon degenerated into a 
sort of doyley on a frame of wire, which covered the poll and 
came down in points over the ears, to be secured under the 
chin. It has finally taken shape in the present strangely-shaped 
things—saucers laid on a bed of hair. Bonnets, indeed, are 
forced to take a hat-shape from the impossibility of fitting the 
old-fashioned article on to the present incumbered head. It 
may be conceded that some of the present)shapes of hats are 
piquant enough, owing, however, their piquancy to their having 
some meaning and relation for the end for which a hat should be 
worn—viz., to cover or shelter the head, It will be noticed what 
a bare hard effect a purely circular or Chinese hat imparts. 
This involves a principle; the reason being that the circle is 
opposed to the outline of the head. That of the face is oval, or 
leaf-shaped, while the section of the head that is nearly parallel 
to the ground is also an oval—a shape the hat should follow. 
But there is another principle which guides in this matter, 
namely, that the foremost point of each portion of the dress 
should be emphasized or marked, exactly as in the case of a 
building. And as the forehead, face, and hair are all thus dis- 
tinguished, so the hat should display what should be considered 
its facade, marked by a point; nay, even a feather or plume 
worn in the hat betokens the same idea, for it is placed in the 
direction it would necessarily assume were the wearer walking, 
the motion forwards making the light feather flutter behind. 
Now a round hat has no mark which denotes the front. Owing 
to the monstrous structure behind, the hat is now perforce thrown 
forward almost down on the nose. This, though it has a certain 
bizarre air, gives a downward or drooping look, the forehead being 
half hidden and the eyes disguised under this pent-house. On 
the other hand, when the hat is prettily set on in the plane of 
the head there is an air of height, the forehead and eyes are 
revealed, the tendency is upwards, and of a commanding kind. 

In this, as in other adornments for the head, the Auwrfose must 
be looked to. That of a bonnet is to keep the head warm, and 


4 
7 
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perhaps that of a hat, which is a summer covering, is mainly to 
fence off the rays of the sun. Considering that the coil of hair 
protects the back of the head the covering in of this part — 
with a bonnet might seem superfluous. Those round Chinese 
hats, set very far back, though exhibiting brims, are quite 
purposeless, as the brims are so placed as to be of no use. 
There is a picture of Mrs. Garrick, the charming and graceful - 
Eva Maria Violetta, painted by Zoffany, which is perfection in 
this respect, and might be well worthy the attention of our 
modistes, who have exhausted every pattern. The width of the 
brim should, in a rough way, be regulated by its intended 
function. All excess is unmeaning. ‘Tall and peaked crowns, 
which rise at an angle from the brims, have somehow a stiff air; 
the surface of the crown and brim should be one, the brim being 
no more than the edge of the crown a little prolonged. That 
sinuous ‘‘turn up’’ at the sides and depression in front is no 
an arbitrary caprice, but is justified by convenience, the portion 
in front screening the face, that at the sides, not having the 
same function to perform, may therefore be turned up. Some 
years ago there was in favour a hat vulgarly known as the 
‘‘pork-pie,’’ and which was monstrous in its conception, so that 
there were few faces that it did not absolutely disfigure. In 
shape, it exactly accorded with its nickname; it was /azd on, 
but did not cover the head. As ina building, a broad and 
overhanging roof sets off the walls, whereas a/small mean roof © 
has the contrary effect, so the ‘‘ pork-pie’’ developed the face — 
to an undue degree. In truth, we find here the just Nemesis of 7 
fashion-—that its sectaries are eager to disfigure themselves, 
provided only they obtain repute as faithful worshippers. To 
be ‘‘out of the fashion’’ is, however, to a certain degree, an 
element of ugliness; in other words, the feeling of not belonging — 
to the time produces discordance. This suggests the curious — 
paradox: How is it that the last or penultimate fashion which 
has ‘‘ gone out’’ seems more old-fashioned than even the most 
remote style? This may be explained on some such principle — 
as that to which is owing the fact that people of quality will be — 
disdainful to those verging on their.own degree, but studiously — 
courteous to those far below them in rank. The fashions of — 
two or three seasons ago have an offensive, not to say gro- — 
tesque, air. The difference is of such a kind as to give an 
idea that the wearers, country cousins perhaps, were unsophisti- _ 
cated enough to mistake the old and exploded mode for the — 
new... Hence a sort of contempt, not perhaps so much for 
the garments as for their being an anachronism and mis- 
placed; but the dress of the days of George the Third is a 
‘“‘fancy’’ dress, and eminently picturesque. Another reason for 
this difference will be found in that respect which is ‘always 
entertained for what is founded on good sense, as are most of 
the old costumes. On the contrary, dress during the last fort 
or fifty years is founded on nothing but wz, and comma 
the little respect that is paid to a whim. : ya 
The whole idea of a covering for the head should be considered 
with reference to the face and head, the hair furnishing a t 
and satisfactory guide. As the hair is, so hat or bonnet sho 
be, to the head. No amount of (natural) hair destroys the du 
proportion between figure and face or head; whereas thes 
mounds, either of false hair or of hats and bonnets, with 
purpose, destroy the due balance between face and sup 
structure. When the true system is carried out, what is p 
sented is, the head wf a cover; whereas, under the 
system, it is a covering supported by a head; the covering 
no relation to the head, and claims attention on its own meri 
Indeed, it is scarcely fair to criticize the existing coverin; 
which honestly do not strictly pretend to any useful end, but a 
no more than ornaments carried on the head; and in this v 
might be urged that a new canon of taste should be app! 
them, they having ceased to have any relation to a usefu 
pose. Instead of the head being the point of honour, the a 
of intelligence, which it is the function of the body to ¢ 
and be subsidiary to, the interest is transferred to a ma: 
inanimate matter, which becomes the point of attraction. 


(To be continucd.) 
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Sur STEFLO ENGRAVINGS. 


ON THE HILL-SIDE. 
(Frontispiece.) 
W. Hormin Hunt, Painter. 


C. Cousen, Engraver. 


Ss! 


HOSE who know Mr. Holman Hunt as an artist 
only through such pictures as ‘The Awakened 
Conscience,’ ‘The Light of the World,’ ‘The 
Scape-Goat,’‘ The Finding of the Saviour in the 
Temple,’ &c., would scarcely credit the fact that 
the painting—an exquisite bit of pure English 
pastoral—from which this engraving was taken 

is the work of the same hand; yet it is so, and was exhibited at 

the Royal Academy with a composition of a very different kind, 

‘Claudio and Isabella,’ in 1853. The scene has been assumed to 

lie near Hastings, and certainly it shows much of the aspect of 

the western side of that truly beautiful and favourite resort of 
the inhabitants and visitors to Hastings, Fairlight Glen. A pic- 

turesque, grass-covered cliff overlooks the sea, on the turf are a 

number of sheep, some in repose, while others are forcing them- 

selves through a thicket of briars in search of some tempting mor- 
sels of food. There is little in the treatment of the subject of that 
pre-Raffaelitism which the artist had adopted three or four years 
previously. The picture is in every way treated with the greatest 
care in manipulation; it shows the closest imitation of natural sur- 
face, and a masterly display of light and shade. All the extreme 
severity of Mr. Hunt’s more recent productions is modified here. 

His works are so difficult of access for the purpose of engraving 

that we are much pleased to offer to our subscribers so attractive 

an example as this of his landscape-painting. 
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THE DOG AND THE SHADOW. 
FROM THE PICTURE IN THE SHEEPSHANKS GALLERY, 


Sir E. Lanpsger, R.A., Painter. C. Cousen, Engraver. 


\ 

THE picture from which this engraving is taken is a compara- 
tively early example of Landseer’s works, having been exhibited 
with two others, ‘Dead Deer and Highlander’ and ‘ Deerhound 
and Dead Game,’ at the British Institution, in 1826, the year in 
which the artist was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy. 
When it came into the possession of its late owner we do not 
know, but it formed a part of the noble gift Mr. Sheepshanks pre- 
sented to the English nation in 1857. 
_ Asa specimen of Landseer’s early mode of painting landscape 
nothing more to the point could be found. He seems to have 
executed it almost for the purpose of showing what he could do in 


this way, for the dog occupies but a small portion of the canvas, 
though it figures prominently in the composition. The landscape 
—whether real or imaginary we do not know, but it seems to be 
more of the latter than the former—is put together with a feeling 
for the picturesque, and every part of it is presented with an elabo- 
ration and minuteness very different from the artist’s later works. 
The trunk of a tree which has fallen across the stream—not shal- 
low water, certainly—would make but an unsafe bridge for human 
footsteps, and yet some one has probably crossed it, judging from 
the pair of shoes and the worsted cap lying on the bank near; 
which, looking at the loneliness of the place and the entire absence 
of any living being, are rather suggestive of some one having com- 
mitted suicide ; and if the dog had not the piece of meat in his 
mouth, one might suppose he was examining the water for the 
dead body. All this is, undoubted’y, very far from what Landseer 
intended ; but one is apt to read a picture by the ideas it suggests. 


THE STUDENT. 
J. L. Metssonier, Painter. 


UNLESS we are mistaken, this engraving is from a picture which 
Meissonier painted about 1841, and called ‘The Reader ;’ a more 
appropriate title, perhaps, than that which has since been given to 
it; for this gentleman—a good specimen of the higher classes of 
the last century—looks less a student than a reader, though his 
mind is evidently intent on the book he peruses. There is an easy, 
nonchalant, but at the same time rather elegant air about the posi- 
tion in which the figure is placed, that shows the artist is an ac- 
complished “student ’’ of the human form, whatever position it 
may assume. Though the man is seated somewhat awry on his 
tapestried chair, the lines are by no means ungraceful, and the 
whole of the upper part of the figure is disposed as naturally as 
artistically; even the lappets of the coat show elegance in the cur- 
vature of the lines. 

The reader's face, as it is bent down over his book, is most intel- 
ligent; and though we cannot see the eyes, which are always 
assumed to be the light of the mind, there is no disputing the fact 
that the man here presented to us is one of some considerable 
mental calibre. An attractive and impressive peculiarity of M. 
Meissonier’s compositions, whether of a single figure or of a group, 
is the interest he always manages to give to the faces: there are 
about them a reality, a life, and a character, that show the painter 
to be a man of keen and shrewd observation in all the varieties of 
human physiognomy, and equally skilful in delineating them, what- 
ever the expression assumed. 

The engraving, though slight, sustains the character and effect 
of the original, quite as much as if it were highly finished. 


SHE arrival of these autumnal days brings back a 
Gj} certain amount of life and animation to artistic 
circles. Studios are reopened, exhibitions com- 
mence, the summer’s work is displayed, and that 
of the winter is actively projected. The sketch- 
ers have returned from Switzerland, from Brit- 
y ~ tany, and from the environs of Fontainebleau, 
| where at Barbizon and Grez (this last a newly-established haunt for 
artists) the young painters have been studying Nature in her most 
jcharming and picturesque developments. The American Art- 
colony is settling itself down for the winter. 
_ Mr. George Healy, the doyex of our artists in Paris, has just fin- 
ed two charming portraits. One isa head of a very young and 
ovely English girl. Nothing can be more delicately rendered 


x PARIS ART-GOSSIP. 


than the rose and white of her complexion, the soft blue of her 
eyes, the wavy gold of her hair, and above all the sweetness and 
candor of extreme youth that, like a perfume to a flower, lend a 
new charm to her girlish beauty. She wears a broad hat lined 
with blue, a pale-grey jacket, and a knot of pale-blue and pink rib- 
bons at her throat. The other portrait is also that of a young 
English lady, a somewhat older damsel, with rippled hair of the 
warm, red-gold hue that Titian so loved to paint. The creamy 
white of her complexion, of that peculiar tint that is always seen 
with such hair, is set off by a dress of black silk relieved with 
knots of scarlet ribbon. The background is of a warm grey hue 
that harmonises marvellously well with the prevailing tints of the 
figure. 

Mr. Healy also has in his studio the portraits of three of the 
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fairest of our countrywomen that have ever graced the American 
colony of Paris. The first that greets the eye on entering is that 
of a young Western lady, the very type of an American belle, 
graceful, delicate, and elegant. The picture is a half-length. The 
lovely little head, with its ‘close-set rings of dark, silky hair, is half 
turned from. the spectator, and the lips are parted as in the act of 
listening. One arm rests lightly on the arm of the chair, the slen- 
der, drooping hand being very finely painted, while in the other 
hand the lady holds a closed ivory fan. The dress of white silk 
and white gauze, with garlands of grasses and lilies-of-the-valley, 
is admirably rendered, though without any obtrusiveness of effect 
or undue finish. Another portrait is that of a noted Philadelphia 
beauty, a gorgeously-tinted head relieved against a background of 
grey and broken clouds. The third is that of a fair, shy, blue-eyed 
girl, standing in the shadow of a pale gold-hued curtain, and cast- 
ing a timid glance at the spectator as if deprecating the admiration 
excited by her own beauty. Three admirable types are these of 
American loveliness, the society-belle, the woman of the world, 
and the shrinking débutante—the rosebud, the rose, and the violet. 
Mr. Healy's full-length portrait of Mrs. Otis, painted from a photo- 
graph after the lady’s decease, is fully successful. Its destination 
is, | am told, the city of Boston. His portrait of M. Thiers pos- 
sesses now an added interest from the recent demise of the great 
statesman. It is in the possession of our late minister, Mr.Wash- 
burne, who intends to present'it to the State of Illinois, to be 
placed in the new State Capitol. It will probably be the only por- 
trait from life of the first President of the Third French Republic 
in the United States. Mr. Healy possesses a replica of this por- 
trait, and also one of his noble portrait of Prince Bismarck, one 
of the finest of his later works. M. Thiers, shortly before his 
death, paid a visit to Mr. Healy’s studio, and lingered long before 
this portrait, declaring it to be a most marvellous likeness. 

The works of Art of M. Thiers will not be handed over to the 
tender mercies of the auctioneer and scattered to the four winds 
of heaven, as were the marvels of the Oppenheim Gallery and of 
the library of Jules Janin. Ife are to believe report, he has he- 
queathed them to the state. The Musée of Marseilles will, it is 
said, inherit a certain number of copies from the old masters. Of 
these copies M. Thiers was extremely fond. They were mostly 
executed in water-colours by well-known artists in that line. ‘The 
Last Judgment’ of Michael Angelo, ‘ Paul preaching at Athens,’ 
‘The Sistine Madonna,’ and ‘ The Transfiguration,’ were among 
the celebrated paintings of which he possessed reproductions. 
Many of these copies perished in the flames that consumed his 
hotel, under the Commune, but one of his first cares after his rein- 
stallation was to order new ones; so at the time of his death his col- 
lection was even more extensive than before. He possessed but 
few original paintings, declaring that his tastes in that line were 
such that a millionnaire’s fortune would not suffice to gratify them, 
therefore he owned only a very small number, and these of compa- 
rative mediocrity. On the other hand, his collection of bronzes 
was magnificent. He owned a ‘ Mercury’ by Rude that was truly 
remarkable, and also several fine antiques, especially a ‘ Pantomi- 
mist’ from the Denon collection, a bust of ‘Anacreon,’ and two 
mules’ heads of exquisite workmanship, which last were discovered 
near Vienne, in Dauphiny, and which had once adorned the arms 
of a Roman chair. A reproduction in bronze of an unfinished ‘ Ma- 
donna’ by Michael Angelo, and an equestrian figure of marvellous 
workmanship attributed to Leonardo da Vinci, were also among 
the treasures of his cabinet. In this line he possessed specimens of 
all climes and of all epochs—Florentine, Greek, Japanese, Chinese, 
Roman, Parisian. His collection of china-ware was also extremely 
valuable and interesting. Palissy and Della Robbia ware, old 
Delft and antique Rouen, old Sévres and old Dresden, were inter- 
mingled with specimens of the rarest Japanese and Chinese wares. 
Among other rarities must be cited a magnificent ‘ St. Sebastian’ 
in ivory, by Alonzo Cassi, purchased when M., Thiers was in Spain. 
It is a remarkable fact that but few of the treasures of M. Thiers 
were burned with his hotel. They were nearly all stolen, and were 
dispersed far and wide. But each one had been marked by M 
Thiers with a private mark, which stamp the érzc-d-drac dealers, 
into whose hands the articles fell, were careful not to efface, as the 
fact of their having been formerly possessed by M. Thiers gave to 
them additional value. In fact, they counterfeited the stamp in 
other objects, so that when the collection of M. Thiers was repur- 


chased to be restored to him by the Government, it was found to 
have become, not lessened but increased by the process of disper- 
sion, though many of the additional articles were of doubtful value, 
But among the treasures that actually perished in the flames was a 
large and valuable collection of rare prints, many of them proof- 
impressions in the highest state of preservation. An almost com-— 
plete set of the works of Callot and a proof-impression of the 
‘“‘Melancholia”’ of Albrecht Diirer were among the most prominent — 
of these lost treasures. 

M. Thiers was something more than a mere collector, : 
heartily enjoyed his possessions—loving them, appreciating the i 
and literally feasting his soul upon their beauty. Some one has 
called him a little French Pericles ; other and kinder critics declare 
that he was worthy to have been a citizen of the Florence whose 
history he had begun to write. , 

An exhibition of pictures has recently been opened at Versailles 
in the hall used for the study of drawing by the pupils of the Ly- 
ceum of Versailles. This exhibition has been planned and ar- 
ranged by the Société des Amis des Arts of the department of 
Seine-et-Oise. This is the twenty-fourth exhibition that this so- 
ciety has gotten up, and the third that has taken place at Ver- 
sailles. Notwithstanding the somewhat out-of-the-way place in 
which the exhibition is held, it has been fully successful. The 
works of Art contributed amount to over 400, against 200 which ~ 
were sent in last year. Of course, one must not look for contribu- 
tions from the pencils of the greatest artists, but many well-known 
painters have sent works of decided merit. Among these may 
be cited Feyen Perrin’s ‘Jeune Fille de Cancale,’ a young girl 
leaning against a rock and contemplating the sea; the ‘Souve- 
nir de la Patrie,’ by M. Lix, a young Alsatian girl ; two charming 
little wemre pictures by Pecrus, ‘The Parure’ and ‘ The Game at 
Chess ;’ ‘Un Coin d‘Atélier,’ by M. Accard, representing a young 
noble of the days of Louis XIII. examining a picture; and a 
study of a Dryad by M. Landelle. It is pleasant to note that the 
artists have responded thus favourably to the efforts of the society 
to propagate in the department a taste for Art. These provincial 
exhibitions are becoming yearly more and more extensive and im- — 
portant in France. It is now a recognised fact that they form the 
best, the surest, and the most rapid method of inspiring the peo- 
ple at large with a love for Art. Schools may indeed do much, 
but their range is necessarily limited. And for one person wi 
a talent for the study of painting, there exist five hundred who, 
looking at fine pictures, may learn what a fine picture _ is. 
and how to thoroughly appreciate it. 

A new picture-gallery, to be called the Musée Ermance Ma 
choux, is to be opened shortly in Paris. The city owes it to t 
munificence of a notary’s daughter, Mademoiselle Marchoux, v 
afterwards became the Comtesse de Caen. She bequeathed at 
death a large sum to the Académie des Beaux-Arts, the income 
which was to be employed in aiding in the support of those young 
artists who are sent to Rome by the Government. The artists 
who receive the income thus furnished must paint, in the cout 
of three years, a picture for the gallery, or else must consecrate a 
portion of their time and talent to decorating the hall itself. 
subjects of their contributions must be in no case suggeste 
them, but must be left to their free choice. The new Musée 
be situated in a wing of the Palace of the Institute, the buildi 
where the French Academy holds its sittings. It is to be cor 
posed of a vestibule, in a niche of which will be placed the po 
trait of the founder by Yvon (which was exhibited at the Sa/on 
1875), and of two galleries running parallel to each other, & 
eighty feet in length, one to the right and the other to the le 
the vestibule. Each of these galleries is lighted by five large \ 
dows, and their ceilings will be decorated by the laureates of 
Villa Medicis at Rome. The inauguration of the new gall 
fixed for the 12th of April next, the anniversary of the 
the founder. While awaiting its definite installation, the new 
will be used for the various Art-competitions which usually 1 
place in the autumn. Thus the works of the young artists 
have competed for the Troyon prize—the subject a landscape w 
animals—will be exhibited there during the coming week. It 
very probable that the new gallery will, when open, receive 
name of the Musée de Caen by the popular will, if not by t 
cree of the founder, as the title ‘Musée Ermance Manes 
more difficult to pronounce and to remember. 
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The Assyrian Museum of the Louvre, which was established on 
the ground floor of the last wing, and which has for some time 
been closed for repairs, has just been reopened to the public. 
Extensive repairs and rearrangements are now in progress at the 
Louvre. The corridor, which leads to the hall of antique bronzes, 
is now being repaved, and there is talk of utilising the empty 
rooms, where once the Musée des Souverains was installed, as 
adjuncts to the galleries of paintings. There is also question of 
the establishment of a museum of the furniture of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The Louvre possesses a large number 
of specimens of the workmanship of those periods in that line, 
and these scattered objects, if brought together, would form a 
large and very interesting collection. Increased as it would mate- 
rially be by loans from the possessors of the fine bronzes, tapes- 
tries, and artistic furniture of the periods represented, it would 
form an invaluable Art-school for the cabinet-makers of Paris. 
This project has been more than once discussed, and now, in 
view of the pending exhibition, it is beginning to take positive 
shape and form. 
| It is with regret that we learn of the loss to France of the pic- 
ture that won the Medal of Honour at the Sa/oz of this year, the 
‘Death of Marceau,’ by Jean Paul Laurens. Originally purchased 
by M. Turquet, it has recently been bought from him by the city 
of Ghent for the sum of 40,000 francs, the price paid to the artist 
by the original purchaser being 30,000. The artists of Belgium 
are highly indignant at this purchase, declaring that the authorities 
of Ghent have simply issued a declaration of the incapacity of the 
modern Belgian painters. The sum thus expended by the city 
of Ghent comes, one-half from the state and one-half from the 


treasury of the city itself. It is a triennial fund, allotted for the 
purchase of works of Art from the Sa/oz of Ghent, which exhibi- 
tion takes place every three years. The decision of the adminis- 
trative committee, that no Belgian work exhibited at the Salon 
was worthy of a place in the Art-Gallery of the city, has naturally 
grievously wounded the susceptibilities of the representatives of 
the national school of Art. That a portion of the sum should 
have been allotted to the acquisition of a French picture might 
indeed have been endured, but that the whole of it should have 
found such a destination has awakened loud complaints. 

Is it known that M. Thiers came near at one time to becoming 
an artist? In his youth, either as a recreation or to add some- 
thing to his very slender means, he painted miniatures in the style 
of Isabey. A practical artist, as Ingres was a practical musician, 
he gained at least from his early efforts a thorough knowledge and 
love for Art. Had he succeeded in his chosen vocation the desti- 
nies of France might have been materially changed thereby, One 
of these miniatures is now in the possession of a gentleman of 
Marseilles. It represents a young and rather pretty woman, with 
delicate features, an aquiline nose, and a slender form. The style 
of the dress and cozffure indicate that it was painted somewhere 
about 1813-’14. The lady has a scarf of blonde thrown over her 
shoulders. She wears a white dress and a red rose in her hair. 
The execution of the miniature is crude, but shows a firm and 
vigorous touch. In the background, which is of a very dark blue, 
is traced the monogram of the artist, an A and a T interlaced. 
Fabulous sums have been offered for this miniature, but its owner 
refuses to part with it. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 


THE RUBENS TERCENTENARY. 


THE PLANTIN-MORETUS MUSEUM. 


UCH learned argument and not a little literary 
labour and research have been employed in the 
attempt to determine the actual birthplace of 
PETER PAUL RUBENS. It would seem to bea 
matter of small importance, after all, where the 
great painter was born, nor is it in itself one of 
any considerable interest, except to those who 

are ardent admirers of his works. The early years of Rubens’s 

life were altogether uneventful when considered apart from the 
personal history of his parents, and the political troubles of the 
times in which they lived; and even that period of the painter’s 
career when he was a pupil in the studio of the famous Otto 
Venius, surnamed the Flemish Raphael, was one entirely destitute 
of anything approaching to romance. Rubens experienced few of 
those adventurous incidents not unfrequently found interwoven 
with the lives of great men. He lived a life of ease and comfort 
from the beginning. He was born in comparative luxury ; he lived, 
outside of his professional career, which was given up to intensely 
hard and conscientious work, a life of a rich man; and he died 
wealthy and famous. One might have supposed that it was long 
since settled that all the honour connected with his fame as a 
painter worth the contesting belonged to the city where the greatest 
of his works were produced, and that it was scarcely worth while 
nowadays disturbing this arrangement. Yet we have three towns 
in Europe still striving for the supplementary distinction of claim- 
ing him as a native-born citizen. These three towns are Antwerp, 
Cologne, and Siegen. Cologne has the advantage in point of un- 
supported but time-honoured tradition ; Siegen, according to his- 
torical probabilities ; and Antwerp rests her claim upon a quite 
recent investigation of the sixteenth-century municipal archives in 
the Hétel-de-Ville. There is just as much evidence in favour of 
one town as of the other. When Philip Rubens, the painter's 
brother, was appointed by the Bourgmestre and Echevins of Ant- 
werp secretary to the Town Council, it was necessary that he should 
prove himself a native before he could accept the post. He was 
rina position to do so, but pleaded that ‘his brothers, sisters, 


parents, and ancestors,” had been born in Antwerp—‘“ hunc zrem 
primum hausere.” Philip Rubens was admitted to the office after 
debate, and this the Anversois citizens maintain is conclusive argu- 
ment in favour of their view that Peter Paul Rubens, who was 
among the “brothers” of Philip, was, in fact, born in Antwerp. 
The evidence may be taken for what it is worth. It is by no 
means conclusive, although it has some strong points in its favour. 
Cologne has for more than a century past asserted her claim with 
more positiveness. For many long years the house No. 1o in the 
Sternen Gasse has been pointed out to travellers as the actual 
house where the great painter was born; and, as if to support this 
claim, there is the medallion of Rubens over the curiously-carved 
door-frame. It is generally conceded, by those familiar with the 
history of Rubens, that his parents were driven to seek temporary 
shelter in Cologne from the calamities of the civil war devastating 
the Low Countries in the middle part of the sixteenth century; 
and it is just possible that the dwelling in the Sternen Gasse may 
have been their residence during their brief sojourn in that city. 
The testimony of the master himself, it must be admitted, is some- 
what in favour of Cologne, In the interesting Dudley Carleton 
correspondence, in the Rolls-Office in London, there is the original 
of a letter written by Rubens to one Geldork, a Flemish gentleman 
of repute residing in the English capital in the reign of Charles I. 
Rubens had been solicited by this gentleman to paint an altar- 
piece intended ultimately to be presented to the Church of St. 
Peter at Cologne. The subject, ‘ The Crucifixion of St. Peter,’ 
was chosen by Rubens himself ; and in this letter, in which he dis- 
cusses some of the principal points of the selected subject, he re- 
marks to his correspondent : “I have a great affection for the city 
of Cologne, where I was brought up ye I was ten years of age.’ 

There is the recorded fact also that Rubens was christened in this 
same Church of St. Peter some time in the autumn of 1577, and 
this, taken in connection with the painter’s own admission as 
above stated, has been accepted by some as going far towards 
establishing Cologne's claim to the honour of being the birth- 
place of Peter Paul Rubens. On the other hand, it is a matter of 
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history, amply supported by the later researches of M. Van Back- 
huisen der Brink, sometime keeper of the archives to the King of 
the Netherlands, that Rubens’s father was imprisoned in the cita- 
del of Dillenburg, in Nassau, about the year 1571, for some in- 
trigue in which he was found implicated with Anne of Saxony, 
second wife of the Prince of Orange. About two or three years 
after the sentence of imprisonment was passed, the wife of’ John 
Rubens was given permission to reside in any town in the duchy 
she might care to select, so as to be near her husband ; and shortly 
afterwards John Rubens was set at liberty. A child was born, the 
painter’s elder brother, in the year 1575; and two years later, 
namely, on the 29th of June, 1577, Peter Paul Rubens first saw the 
day; but whether in Antwerp, Siegen, or Cologne, remains as 
much a matter of conjecture as ever. 

Even if it were possible at present to throw fresh light on the 
subject, it would avail nothing to debate the question raised, for 
no city can deprive Antwerp of the honour of being the place 
where the busiest part of the painter’s life was spent, and whence 
he gave to the world the most splendid illustrations of his 
genius. And this is the point with which history is most con- 
cerned, and in which we are most interested. Antwerp is essen- 
tially the city of Rubens. It abounds with the finest examples of 
his skill, and in no other European town are his paintings to be stu- 
died in the like number or in greater variety. In the cathedral there 
hang his famous masterpieces, ‘ The Descent from the Cross,’ and 
‘The Elevation of the Cross ;’ and the interesting Museum is fairly 
crowded with works of his, famous throughout Christendom. The 
marvellously beautiful Church of St. Jacques contains the tomb of 
himself and family ; and if there be anything of enduring interest be- 
longing to the one-time dwelling of a great man—and we are of the 
number who certainly think there is—Antwerp owns the only house 
incontestably proved to have been inhabited, for the larger part of his 
life, by the great painter. This interesting memorial of Rubens 
was concealed from the busy haunts of men in an unpretending 
by-street running off from the Place de Meir, and was known as 
the Street of Rubens. In this house it was that he received with 
lavish hospitality and something of splendour his younger contem- 
porary Vandyck, and many of the now celebrated painters of the 
Flemish school, pupils of the illustrious master; and it was here 
also that he conceived and painted many of the pictures now 
adorning the walls of the Antwerp churches. We may suppose 
that it was in the courtyard of this house—still existing in all its 
interesting architectural beauty, as designed by Rubens himself— 
that he bade good-bye to his beautiful wife when he started off on 
his mission as ambassador from the Archduchess Isabella to Eng- 
land, to negotiate for a general suspension of arms between Great 
Britain, Denmark, Spain, and the States-General. And under the 
quaintly-carved archway, doubtless, the Rubens household re- 
ceived their lord with all becoming honour when he returned from 
his mission, knighted by Charles, and entitled to wear the lion 
royal of England side by side with the red rose in the upper can- 
ton of his escutcheon. It matters a mere trifle where Rubens was 
born; he was the great glory of the Antwerp school, and was one 
of the most illustrious painters of the sixteenth century. To all 
intents and purposes he was a native of Antwerp, residing for the 
best part of his life there, exercising all the rights and privileges 
of a citizen, and calling himself liege subject of Isabella, governor 
of the Netherlands. On every ground, therefore, it was appro- 
priate and befitting that the municipality of Antwerp should have 
decreed the recent public festivities in honour of his memory. 

All who have ever visited Antwerp will admit that it is beyond 
question one of the most thoroughly interesting towns in Europe. 
The street scenery alone is admirable. The houses present almost 
every variety of architecture, from the period of the sixteenth cen- 
tury down unfortunately to the modern, white-painted, stiff, and 
prim French style of the present day. There is in parts of the city 
a strong prevalence of the massive, rich, palatial architecture of the 
seventeenth century, with its heavily-moulded architraves, salient 
cornices, balustrades, and vases, and its deeply-relieved carvings 
surmounting the archways of vast porte-cochéres—all telling with 
grand effect in varied repetition and combination with other forms. 
There is also much of a mixed Italian of an earlier date to be no- 
ticed, and some recent restorations in the city exhibit points of 
pure Gothic. In the older and more interesting parts of Antwerp, 
down towards the quays, the houses present a succession of gables 


facing the street finished mostly in the form of steps, and in a 
variety also of other fantastic shapes. The rear of the Hétel-de- 
Ville, and the adjoining intricate by-ways, display a most marvel- 
lous variety of curious street architecture, well worthy the attentior 
of the Art-student. The churches, notably those of St. Jacques 
and St. Andrew, not omitting the venerable cathedral of Notre- 
Dame, are extremely interesting, lavish, of course, in their display 
of the meretricious adornments common to the Roman Catholic 
churches, but presenting in their interiors examples of most rare 
and beautiful wood-carvings and Art-work. Everywhere about 
Antwerp the lover of the old and the picturesque may gratify his 
inclination in this direction to the full. Neglect, spoliation, and 
decay, are unfortunately beginning to work their way through the 
old Flemish capital; but Antwerp remains preéminently the city 
of Art, and can produce treasures in this way which in point ef 
interest and historic value equal the rarest to be found elsewhere 
in Europe. Connected with the recent festivities in honour of 
Rubens was an event which seems to call for notice in a journa 
devoted to the discussion of matters pertaining to Art, albeit that 
at first sight it may appear to be one having little relation to this 
subject or the history of Peter Paul Rubens. The good burghers 
of Antwerp seem, however, to have judged differently ; for, in orga- 
nising their recent /é¢es in honour of the painter and his craft, it 
was decreed that one of the principal events of the occasion, to be 
attended, moreover, with special ceremony, should be the opening 
to the public of the celebrated Plantin-Moretus Museum, 

In the beginning of the present year the town council purchasec¢ 
this interesting and valuable relic of the past from M. More- 
tus, the lineal descendant of Plantin, for the sum of $2,400,000 
stated in American money. Plantin, it should be mentioned, was 
the contemporary and personal friend of Rubens. What Rubens 
was in his day to Art, that was Plantin to printing. He rivalled 
the Aldi of Venice, the Elzevirs of Amsterdam, and the Stephens 
of Paris, in carrying the art of printing in the sixteenth century te 
the highest point of perfection, as those who may hereafter visit 
the museum will be enabled to judge. In the days of Antwerp’: 
greatest prosperity, when she was the main entrepot of the world’s 
traffic, and the wealthiest city in Christendom, the Maison Plantin 
in the Vrydag Markt, was considered not only the chief ornament 
of the town, but one of the wonders of Europe. Princes jour: 
neyed into Flanders to see it, and stayed to study and discuss its 
many treasures with the genius who had brought them together 
Plantin, the founder of the printing-house in the Vrydag Markt 
was what the world calls a self-made man. Adverse circum- 
stances had reduced his parents to poverty, and when his fathet 
died he left the sons entirely destitute. For a time they picked uf 
a living in the best way they could; one emigrated to Caen, anc 
practised there as a leech and apothecary, the other remained ir 
Antwerp and apprenticed himself to a bookseller and binder of 
the town. This son became the famous printer and intimate frienc 
of Rubens. At an early stage of his career in the bookbinding 
business, he seems to have attracted the notice of the town clerk 
of Antwerp, who lent him a little money to open a shop. On 
evening, in Carnival-time, a party of masqueraders, mistaking 
Plantin for some one else, attacked him and left him dangerously 
wounded. By mere chance, and after considerable lapse of time 
he tracked down his assailants, and, instead of going to law witl 
them, sensibly accepted a sum of money. With this he purchasec 
his first press, began printing alphabets, almanacks, and _prayer- 
books, and, soon gaining a reputation for the correctness ané¢ 
beauty of his work, in the year 1599 he bought the premise: 
which are now the Plantin Museum. One whole side of the in- 
teresting little Friday Market (a remarkable relic of old Antwerp) 
is occupied by the facade of the building which, truth to say, out 
wardly possesses no remarkable feature. The chief attractions of 
the building are within. Over the doorway, in the square, is the 
crest of the Plantin family, a pair of compasses and a globe en- 
twined with a scroll, bearing the motto “ Labore et Constantia.” 
The entrance-hall, in which stands a bust of Joanne Riviére, wil 
of the printer, leads to a spacious quadrangle, round which th 
building extends, consisting of two stories, supported by a colo 
nade, altogether a beautiful specimen of the old Flemish i 


ing one side of the quadrangle, the private apartments the o 
three sides, are in perfect state of preservation. The steep oaket 
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rways, the little mullioned windows, the great open fireplaces, 
id the richly-carved ceilings, present the most admirable examples 
[the Flemish domestic architecture of the sixteenth century. Many 
f the rooms have been kept a§ nearly as possible as they were in 
old days. The dining-room table stands with the two stiff 
hern-backed chairs placed for the printer and his wife, and it 
quires but a slight effort of the imagination to fancy the couple 
‘seated in the room. Their portraits, painted by the master- 
d of their friend Rubens, hang on either side of the fireplace ; 
id one glances from the canvases to the chairs, and from the 
irs back to the canvases again, wondering what wizard it is 
at has made us guests at the mid-day meal of the worthy 
printer and his good spouse, Joanne Rivicre. The library is a 
table treasure-house for the bibliophilist. The authorities of 
Antwerp have been already fairly inundated with applications for 
tission to consult some of the rare volumes on its shelves. 
ong its greatest treasures are copies of most of the works 
printed by Plantin and his successors, and with them three copies 
of the Polyglot Bible. It contains a choice collection of illumi- 
nated manuscripts, the “ Chronicles ” of Froissart, in three volumes 
folio, and a Latin Bible of 1402, for which £1,000 was lately re- 
fused; besides manuscripts of Justus Lipsius, Kilian, and other 
contemporary writers, about sixty “ Incunables’’ (early editions), 
some of very great value, a large number of bibles, psalters, bre- 
_ Viaries, and missals, and of editions of the classics, most of which 
were sold to Plantin by Fellows of All-Souls’ College, Oxford, who 
had taken refuge at Antwerp at the time of the suppression of the 
_ university under Henry VIII. The walls of the various private 
apartments are hung with valuable portraits, pictures, and engra- 
vings. Among many of these latter the notation may be remarked 
Pet. Paul Rubbens (szc) pzmxzt, S. H. Bolswert sculpszt,” and 
oftener the signature of Antonio Vandyck, Crispin de Pass, Galle, 
and Sadeler. In one room is a collection of thirty-three portraits 
‘of the Plantin-Moretus family, and portraits of Balthazar Carde- 
rius, one of the correctors for the press, Justus Lipsius, Pope Cle- 
ment XI., and Cardinals Baronius and Bellarmini. In other rooms 
there are a great many more portraits of eminent persons, several 
_ of them by Rubens and Vandyck, and other painters of the Ant- 

_werp school, with various portfolios of engravings after the two 

_ masters and their illustrious fellow-townsmen, Teniers and Jor- 
_ daens. But perhaps the most interesting part of the museum is 
_ that which contains the interesting memorials of Plantin’s famous 


printing establishment. Here, again, the general arrangements of 
the rooms are the same as they were in the printer’s own time, 
three hundred years ago. The composing-sticks and other tools 
used by compositors lie on the cases, which are still filled with 
type, and the small, moveable wooden ledges extend over the cases, 
seeming to invite the present distribution of “copy.” The cases, 
less high than those now used, and the stools placed by them, 
show that the compositors worked sitting and not standing. Proof- 
sheets lie scattered about here and there, and on a table the print- 
ed sheets of a book ready for the binder. Five presses still re- 
main of the twenty-two at one time in use; two of them appear 
to date from the end of the sixteenth century—hand-presses, of 
course, of great seniority, and with no pretensions to elegance. 
In the next room to the composing-room are various interesting 
relics—boxes of waste-type, pigeon-holes full of sorted papers, 
printed sheets, and corrected proofs, and glass-covered cases con- 
taining manuscript letters and authors’ “copy.’’ In another 
room the archives of the printing establishment are kept. In the 
oldest ledger are to be found the accounts of Philip II. and Ru- 
bens. Other books give particulars of the goods sent to the fair 
at Frankfort; then there are the workmen’s books, showing their 
weekly wages, &c. There is also a mass of correspondence be- 
tween Plantin and various learned celebrities of his time. Ano- 
ther valuable collection is that of many thousand blocks of wood- 
engraving and of copper, and thirty or forty sets of alphabets of 
exquisite design and workmanship, many of which have never been 
used. This brief account of the contents of the Plantin-Moretus 
Museum, imperfect as it is, may help to give some idea of the 
wealth of interest that belongs to this famous relic of the days of 
Rubens. Doubtless the great painter often crossed the threshold 
of the mansion in the ancient Vrydag Markt to transact business 
with or partake of the hospitality of its owner, and at such times 
the two-men of genius must have found much to entertain each 
other with in discussing the mysteries of their respective crafts. 
Their personal intimacy, and their acknowledged positions as the 
two most illustrious Anversois citizens of their time, rendered it in 
all respects desirable that a great public festival, decreed in ho- 
nour of the one, should be considered a fitting occasion for pay- 
ing a tribute to the memory of the other. The most interesting 
and important event connected with the recent Rubens Tercen- 
tenary Fétes at Antwerp was the opening to the public of the 
famous Plantin-Moretus Museum. 


A R&T IN PHILADELPHIA.—A picture which Mr. Daniel Knight 
painted for I. G. Fell, Esq., and which appeared in the last Paris 
salon, can now be seen at the Academy of Fine Arts. It embraces a 
ew on the banks of the Seine, and, in addition to a cleverly-depicted 
nd-scene, sky and water, contains nine figures of women and children 
th buckets, jars, and jugs, engaged in carrying water from the river. 
Some are bending over the stream filling their buckets, others are erect, 
resting or departing ; while some, in the distant perspective, are trudg- 
ing homeward—all of which is artistically managed. The reflections 
of the figures and stones in the water are unusually well expressed. The 
picture seems to be on a par with Mr. Knight’s other recent works, but 
not startle one by any great advance in the quality of his art. A 
nt church-spire, some clumps of trees in the middle distance, a 
ass of lily-leaves and other aquatic plants, floating on the water in the 
skground, form, together with the river, the bank, &c., the landscape 
rtion of the picture, which is very simple and broadly painted. It is, 
ubtless, a transcript of Nature, perhaps idealised a little by the art- 
extensive knowledge and fine artistic powers. The tone and feel- 
of the whole composition are quiet and modest. Mr. Knight is now 
Philadelphia, but will return to France again shortly. He was origi- 
lly a student of the Academy here, where he was some years ago con- 
ed the best figure-draughtsman in the schools. There are also 
1 other interesting additions to the collection at the Academy, viz., 
paintings by Porte Crayon (General Strothers), a Herring, an All- 
da Poussin. The latter represents some sort of a bacchanalian 
It is full of satyrs, nymphs, human beings, donkeys, and dogs, 
od in all kinds of edifying revelry. Poussin, the painter of the 
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‘Death of Germanicus’ and the ‘ Taking of Jerusalem by Titus,’ died 
in Rome in 1665 ; he was a Norman by birth, and a great imitator of Raf- 
faelle according to some writers; but this specimen, though certainly 
worthy of study, does not suggest any resemblance to the great master. 
The Allston is a small picture. The subject is not stated, but it is evi- 
dently a band of brigands carousing in a dark cavern or cellar, It isa 
dark, Rembrandt-looking painting, well shaded. Two youthful figures 
in the shadowy background might be Gil Blas and his girl. Another 
painting, by Allston, has been for some time in the possession of the 
Academy (they having purchased it for $3,500), ‘A Dead Man revivi- 
fied by touching the Bones of Elisha.’ Porte Crayon’s two paintings, 
cabinet-size, remind one of the woodcuts that formerly illustrated that 
gentleman’s literary effusions in Harper's Magazine. These illustrate 
domestic negro-life in old Virginia, in azte-bellum days. One is of a 
middle-aged negro servant, of the male gender, occupied in polishing 
a hopeless array of boots and shoes. The companion-piece represents 
his congenial companion, a sleek, gaily-turbaned negress, surrounded by 
her kitchen-utensils. They are good in conception and character, but 
the execution is not up’to the artistic standard of the day; and they 
particularly lack texture. Herring, the ‘self-taught English animal- 
painter, is represented by a small but very excellent animal piece. It is 
the interior of a stable, with three horses, black, sorrel, and white, feed- 
ing from a manger. A couple of well-bred looking ducks are seen in 
the foreground. A biped, in the guise of a rustic hostler, completes the 
array of animals presented. Aside from the conception and composi- 
tion, which are decidedly good, the charm of this little painting lies in 
the colour and chiaro-oscuro, being unusually fine. 
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New Pictures IN GouPiL’s GALLERY.—Among the best pictures in 
Goupil’s Gallery this autumn is a new Schreyer, which has only been 
finished about two months. Of all modern artists with whom we are 
acquainted, Schreyer exceeds any of them in the life and vivacity of his 
works, Whether the objects be animate or inanimate, horses, men, 
trees, and all his minor accessories, are full of motion. Grass is bent 
down before a driving wind ; snow scuds before the tempest, while peo- 
ple and animals struggle in fierce contest with the elements, The 
painting now at Goupil’s represents a covered sledge drawn by three 
horses, whose driver urges them on in the teeth of a sharp snow-storm. 
The snow is in their manes and in their eyes, and it clings to the gar- 
ments of the driver, and blinds the faces of his companions in the 
sledge. Eddies of it skim over the frozen road and beat down the 
heads of the grass and weeds, long since sere, by the roadside. The 
middle horse of this spirited team is a large animal, full-of vigour, who 
rears back his head, while his powerful chest and legs beat forward 
against the storm. The near horse, with apparently less force—and it 
may be he is older and more obstinate than his companions—puts down 
his head low to the wind, and runs doggedly on; while the third beast, 
without as defined a character as either of his mates, does his part 
bravely with the elements, against which the animals and their driver 
fiercely hold their own. Among the most attractive of other pictures in 
the gallery is ‘The Dealer in Pottery,’ by the late Robert Wylie. The 
scene is in the interior of an old house, whose darkened walls afford 
relief to a group of seven or eight people, young and old, hovering 
around a small collection of jars and dishes spread out upon the floor. 
Very few persons outside the circle of artists themselves care for the 
mechanical part of painting, or would enjoy the clean and forcible use 
of the paint seen in this picture. But those who are susceptible to ex- 
cellence of this kind will have a keen pleasure in studying the nicely- 
placed touches of the brush, so precise and well-considered, that mark 
so positively the scrubby beard on the chin of the old crockery-dealer. 
Such a person will see how, with a sweep of grey paint, the sunk tem- 
ples, half turned into shadow, appear shrivelled and wrinkled in one 
man, and what queer, irregular markings of paint change, when seen at 
a short distance, into cunning old eyes, or into a wondering, half-open 
mouth. Robert Wylie was an American, who died in Normandy a few 
months since, and his loss is a great one to his country. He was really 
a master of his art, in which he exhibits none of the feebleness until 
recently but too frequent among our painters. He was a pupil of Jules 
Bréton, and his pictures resemble Bréton’s in their colour, though his 
compositions partake more of the style of the Munich school in their 
characteristics of light and shade and general sentiment. There is a 
large painting by Lestrel from the Paris Salon of this year, ‘called 
‘Chess-Players.’ The subject is somewhat conventional, of men in vel- 
vet and satin and embroidery, grouped around a table. Lestrel is a 
man of some note, but his painting, though strong and vivid, lacks unity 
and quietness of colour. A very charming Daubigny occupies a large 
space on the left side of the gallery. The grey, quiet haze of sunset 
melts dark trees into the uncertain foreground, along which a flock of 
sheep are wending to their fold. Pale clouds and a misty sky lead the 
fancy into the depth of space of the pure heavens, which is the dominant 
feature of this serene landscape. Vibert is represented by a larger pic- 
ture than one often sees by this artist. An old bishop, dressed in a red 
gown, is listening to the oratory of a monk, whom the bishop will send 
away as a preacher if he finds his manner sufficiently eloquent. Be- 
sides Vibert’s picture of the bishop, a cattle-piece of Van Marcke is 
very noticeable, and there is also a fine painting of an old violin-player 
by Paczka, from the French Sa/on. 


BROOKLYN ArT AssocIATION.—The Autumn Exhibition of the Brook- 
lyn Art Association will be opened in the Art Building of the society 
and Academy of Music on Monday evening, December 3rd. Tuesday 
will be set apart, as usual, as artists’ and members’ day, after which the 
exhibition will be opened free to the public. It is the intention of the 
trustees and council to make the exhibitions and opening receptions for 
members more attractive and brilliant than heretofore. During the 
seventeen years of the existence of the Association, it has increased its 
exhibitions from a collection of pictures which scarcely filled one gal- 
lery to such a magnitude that at the last exhibition more than 600 
paintings and water-colours were displayed upon its walls. The trus- 
tees have also erected an Art Building at a cost of $150,000. A free 
school of Art has also been maintained, at which about seventy pupils 
have received instruction each year. The exhibitions and Art-schools 
are supported from the membership fund. The payment of ten dollars 


constitutes an annual membership, and one hundred dollars makes 
member for life. The Association has heretofore been very prosperou 
and an effort is now making to enlarge its sphere of usefulness by a 
increase of membership. During the last year it received a gift c 
twelve portraits of the old masters from Mrs, Humphreys, widow of th 
late James Humphreys, who was a member of the House of Represent: 
tives from Brooklyn during several successive terms. These picture 
which were painted to order by accomplished artists, have been added t 
the permanent collection owned by the Association. In addition to th 
several Art-galleries, the Association has a large school-room for th 
drawing-classes, and a fine collection of statues, fragments, and cast 
The present officers are Mr. Richard W. Hubbard, N.A., President 
Mr. William H. Husted, Vice-President ; Mr. Gordon L. Ford, Tre: 
surer; and Mr. Samuel B. Duryea, Secretary. Among the members c 
the Board of Trustees and Council are Messrs. Aaron Healey, Bryan ¥ 
Smith, Henry Sanger, James M. Hart, Maurice F. H. De Haas, Demz 
Barnes, Marcellus Massey, and many other gentlemen whose nam 
are equally well known. 


Boston.—The return of the artists from their summer rambles an 
studies is betrayed by the increased frequency of exhibitions in th 
various galleries. The promise is that the Art-season in Boston will } 
a more than usually active one; the gradual revival of business in genx 
ral being reflected in the profession of Art, sensitive as it is to prosperit 
or the reverse in other callings. The most notable Art display of th 
autumn, so far, has been in sculpture. Three portrait-busts, the work ¢ 
Mr. Frank Dengler, of Cincinnati, exhibited in one of the gallerie 
have justly attracted a great deal of attention from Boston lovers of Ar 
The sensation created by these works, indeed, resembles that produce 
by the paintings of Mr. Duveneck several years ago; and it appeai 
that these two young artists are friends, were fellow-students in Ge 
many, and are fellow-townsmen. The three busts are remarkable ne 
only for excellence of technical execution, but for their very vivid an 
striking life-likeness. They are not in the least conventional in spir 
or handling. The usual torpid expression of the sculptured face 
entirely absent. Two of the busts are of young men: one, the arti 
Farnie; the other, of a young American. They are in striking contras 
the one being a resolute, energetic, and intellectually striking count 
nance, and the other a mild, calm, and contemplative face. One repr 
sents strength, the other delicacy. Of course, the faces and heads a1 
the portions of the busts which first attracted and longest held th 
attention, But the drapery is also done with easy and masterly skil 
The third bust is of a different and in many respects a more diffiew 
type in sculpture; one representing a very little girl, with a face beam 
ing through the marble, in all the innocence, beauty, and vivacity o 
early childhood. . . . Thomas Gould, the sculptor, has just finished 
delicate piece of work in marble, representing two little children ne: 
tling in a sea-shell, which has been much praised. Mr. Gould, it 3 
understood, will soon return. to Europe, after a prolonged sojourn in thi 
country. . . . Among other pictures of merit recently displayed have bee: 
a series of Mrs. Tryon’s sketches, the product of her summer labours 
some interesting dog-pictures by Frank Rogers and J. M. Stone; ~ 
number of good canvases by E, L. Weeks, of which the most attrac 
tive was a study entitled ‘ Midsummer,’ notable for its delightful effect 
of colour ; a marine picture by Harry Chase, a young St. Louis artist 
a pretty rustic landscape by Harvey Young ; some landscapes by Georg 
R. Morse; some Egyptian scenes by Hamilton Wilde; and an interest 
ing group of pictures by Henry Leland, two of which were exhibited ii 
last year’s Paris Salon, ... The French landscape-painter Oudino 
has taken up his residence in Boston, and has opened a studio. . . . / 
portrait of the late Vice-President Wilson, by Mrs. Fassett, has bee: 
recently exhibited. It is a half-length figure, in a sitting posture, and 1 
regarded by friends of the deceased statesman as a faithful likeness. 


SocrETY OF DECORATIVE ART.—A Society of Decorative Art ha 
been formed in this city for the purpose of advancing the cause of Art 
education, more particularly in the departments adapted to woman 
work, It was organised under the auspices of a number of public-spi 
rited gentlemen and ladies, and a sales-room for the exhibition of Art 
work has been established at No. 4 East Twentieth Street, New Yo 
The officers of the Society intend to form a library for the use of 
students, and have already organised classes in pottery, painting | 
china, and the study of lace-work. ‘The Society will receive orders 
all kinds of decorative Art-work, and the results so far have been: 
gratifying. ‘ 
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iS. NATIONAL WOOD MFG CO 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & (0., 


Sole Depot in New York for 


“AMERICAN ART POTTERY,” 


By Mr. JOHN BENNETT, 


“The able Director of all the Practical Work in the Faience De- 
partment,” with the Messrs. Doultons, 


747 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CHINA PAINTING. 


A Practical Manual fr Amateurs. 


By Miss M. LOUISE McLAUGHLIN. 


Sent, prepaid, on receipt of price, 75 cents. 


ROBERT CLARK & CO., Publishers, 
CincinnaTI, O. 


D, APPLETON & C0, HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
LIGHT: 


A Series of Simple, Entertaining, and Inexpensive Experiments in 
the Phenomena of Light. For the Use of Students of every 
Age. By Atrrep M. Mayer and CHARLES BARNARD, 

r2mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00, 


Letter from Prof. O. N. Roop, of Columbia College. 


“This charming little work can hardly fail of a warm wel- 
come in all quarters where there are bright, ambitious children, 
or intelligent teachers. Its aim is to instruct both child and 
teacher in the art of experimenting on light, and it is written in 
such a way that the enthusiastic author seems to stand in the 
midst of his little group of eager listeners, explaining and direct- 
ing the various processes as they go on, and finally drawing from 
them weighty conclusions. What is learned in this way will 
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60 JOHN ST., N.Y. 


EXTRA-FINE WOODCUT AND PICTORIAL INKS. 


COLORED INKS. 
LITHOGRAPH AND PLATE INKS, 


Picturesque America, Ricturesque Europe, and The Art Y¥our= 


nai, are printed with our extra-fine woodcut ink. 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1835. 


FRENCH CHINA, 


DINNER AND TEA SETS, 


CRYSTAL TABLE AND FANCY GLASSWARE, 
SEVRES, ROYAL DRESDEN, AND IMPE- 
RIAL BERLIN FINE PORCELAIN, 


In Majolica, Faiences, Palissy, and similar wares, an immense 


collection of Vases, Jugs, Flower-holders, and Baskets, Flagons, 


Tankards, Pilgrim Bottles, etc., etc., exact reproductions of An- 
tique Models, These novel and very artistic articles are particu- 
larly appropriate as Presents for ornamenting Parlor, Dining- 
Room, or Hall. j E 

New articles received daily from our houses in Paris and Li- 
moges, 


never be forgotten, seer is a ome for the public that a task 
= = —— like the present should have been undertaken by such an ac- 
24 ZN SO ZAINIZINOZINOZIN | IN complished physicist as Mr. Mayer. The pupil is taught to 
"a construct very serviceable apparatus, out of odds and ends to be 
Ae found in any house, and then is shown how to use it, so as to 

: demonstrate in an interesting way some of the most important 
facts of optics. The experiments are mostly new, and many of 
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PRICES VERY MODERATE. 


select and rich collection of rare Engravings and Etchings 
e found at the rooms of 


e. 


HERMANN WUNDERLICH, 


3 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


he assortment comprises. the masterpieces of Rembrandt, 

» Schoengauer, Lucas van Leyden, Raimondi, and others. 

sO contains exquisite proofs by Morghen, Toschi, Bonghi, 

, Wille, Sharp, Masson, Nanteuil, Edelinck, &c. 

Collectors and Amateurs will find his Portfolios well worthy of 
a. Prices Moderate. 

( 


CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
US 


LEY’S NEW HAVEN HOUSE, 


S. H. MOSELEY. 


es seeking change and restcan find no spot more charm- 
EW HAVEN, CONN., and no Hotel more attractive 
ELEY’S NEW HAVEN HOUSE, with its air of re- 
quiet comfort, Its table is one of peculiar excellence. 
, fronting the City Park and Yale College, is delight- 
aph-Office in the Hotel. 


PARQUET AND INLAID FLOORS, 


In New and Elegant Designs. 


WOOD BORDERS FOR RUGS, 


At greatly reduced prices. 


oice and Rare Pieces just received, 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 
* , TURKISH RUGS, 


them are very beautiful; they are often adapted for display be- 
fore good-sized audiences. This work is to be followed by an- 
other, from the same authors, treating of the structure of the eye, 
of vision, of the interference and polarization of light The prac- 
tical introduction of these little works into our schools and homes 
cannot fail of advancing the cause of scientific education, in the 
best possible as well as in the pleasantest way, and hence they 
are to be cordially welcomed. O. N Roop.’ 


N. B.—Some articles left over from our last year’s importations 


at Great Bargains. 


HERMAN TROST & CO, 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE 
ART COLLECTIONS. 


In addition to our immense variety of India, Chinese, 
and Japanese Goods, we now have on exhibition, in our JAPAN- 
ESE ART-ROOM, a collection (made by our Mr. Surton, 
assisted by native artists, during the past three years) of the most 
important and choicest specimens of genuine, an- 
tiqwe, Satsuma, Kaga, Imari, Kiyoto, Banco, Owari, Awata, and 
Nankin PORCELAINES and POTTER Y wares, ever be- 
fore shown, Also, Cloisonné Enamels, superb old Gold Lacquers, 
Ivory Carvings, Bronzes, old Historical Silk Hangings, Embroid- 
eries and Paintings from temples in Kiyoto and Nara. 

Collectors will find in this Collection by far many of the most 
extraordinary examples of genuine antique Oriental Art ever found. 

PERSIAN and ‘‘\URKISH CARPETS, RUGS, and EM- 
BROIDERED TABLE-COVERS, in great assortments, and 
constantly arriving. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., 


827-829-831 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


= 


Nos. 48, 50, 52 & 54 Murray Street, New York. 


FACES 


The Rest Advertising Mediums, 
Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly, 
Appletons’ New York Medical Journal, 
Appletons’ Journal, 
Appletons’ Art Journal, 
Appletons’ Railway Guide. 


{SOLAS ASSEUSES 


| 


Every Packet bears the Fac-Simile 


of his Signature. 


Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
CELEBRATED STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


a Bom 


MANUFACTURERS’ WAREHOUSE, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW-YORK. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
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THE ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 


TEL 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 
I, Illustrations of the Logic of Science. I, By C. S. 
PEIRCE. 
II. The Growth of the Steam-Engine. I. By Prof. R. H. 


TuursTon, (Illustrated.) 
III. The Law of Continuity. By GrorcE ILEs. 
IV. Modern Troglodytes. By Frttx L. Oswatp, M.D. 


VY. The System of Sirius, and Solar Systems different from 
Ours. By CamiLte FLaMMarRion, (Illustrated.) 


VI. The Differences of Things. By Jonn W. Saxon. 


. Man and the Glacial Period. By Tuomas BELT, F.G.S. 
(Illustrated. ) 


VIII. Effects of Study on the Eyesight. 
IX. The Gigantic Moa-Bird. (Illustrated.) 
X. To the “Ring Nebula.” By J. L. Sropparp, 


XI. Sketch of Michael Servetus. By M. Mauris. (With 
Portrait.) ; 


By Warp McLean, 


. CORRESPONDENCE. 


XIII. Epiror’s Taste: Narrowness among Men of Science, 


etc. 


Lirerary Notices: Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire— 
Maupbstey’s Physiology of Mind—Spanc’s Practical 
Treatise on Lightning-Protection—LrgEps’s Notes 
upon the Lithology of the Adirondacks—Kirkwoop’s 
Ages of the Sun and certain Fixed Stars, etc. 


PopuLtar Miscettany: A New Type of Steam-Engine 
—The Telephone anticipated—The Slaves of Ants— 
British Association Papers—Simultaneous Contrast of 
Colors—Constitution of the Nebule—Duration of the 
Flight of Bees—Singing-Flames and Inaudible Vibra- 
tions—Functions of the Cerebellum—Appearance and 
Habits of the Andaman Islanders— ‘The Ancient 
Ruins of Colorado—Political Economy in Law-Schools, 
etc, 


Nores. 


Conducted by E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS. 


Terms: $5 per Annum, postage free, or 50 cents per Number. 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL and THE PoPpuULAR SCIENCE MonrTHLY. 
together, for $7.20 per annum, postage prepaid by the publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


Et 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Contents of No. 6. 


I. DEVELOPMENT OF THE FORMS OF ANIMAL 
LIFE. By Prof. Atten THomson, M.D., LL. D., 
PERS. 8. Ri. e 


Il. A MODERN “SYMPOSIUM.” R. H. Hutton, 
Prof. Huxtey, Lord BLacuFrorp, Hon. RopEN NoEL. 
Subject: ‘‘ The Soul and Future Life.” 


Ill. THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF ANGELS. By 
Prof. W. Rogsertson Situ, of the University of 
Aberdeen. 


IV. THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF COOPERATIVE 
HOUSEKEEPING. By Roswett FisHEr. 


Vy. THE COLORS OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 
By AtrreD Russe, Wattace. I.—The Colors of 
Animals. 


VI. THE POLICY OF AGGRANDIZEMENT. By 
Prof. Gotpwi1n SMITH. 


. THE SKEPTICISM OF BELIEVERS. By Les 
STEPHEN. 


. THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


IX. TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. By W. C. 
X. Mr. PONGO. 


Price, 25 cents; or, $3.00 per annum. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


Supplement No, 6 will be sent to any address in the United 
States, on receipt of the price. . 


APPLETONS’: JOURS 


A Monthly Miscellany of Popular Literature. 


Twenty-five Cents per Number. Three Dollars per Annum. 


New SERIES. ] NOVEMBER, 1877. [Nc 
DESCRIPTIVE TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
Frontispiece. Illustration to Poem, “The Game Knut played.” By C. S. R 
HART. 


Summer Ramblings in Washington Territory. (With Six Jilustrations.) 1 
MurpHy. . 


ILLUSTRATIONS: New Tacoma—Olympia—Cascade Range—Scenery of Puget Sound—Snoqualmie F 
Saw-Mill, Port Gamble. ; : 


By Celia’s Arbor. A Novel. 
“Ready-Money Mortiboy,” “The Golden Butterfly,” etc. 
tions.) Chaps. VII.-IX. 


The Game Knut played. A Poem. By THomas Dunn ENGLIsH. 


| 
By WALTER Besant and JAmeEs Rice, Author 
(With Two Tllu 


Dead Magazines, A History of the By-gone Magazines of America. 


LING AME. 
Lady’s-Tresses. <A Sonnet. By Ess 
English Holidays. Wimbledon. 
A Whip of Scorpions. 
A Studio-Sketch. Scenes in the Life of a Parisian Artist. By Mary Hart. 
Compensation. 


By E. LJ 


By JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. 
A Short Story, complete. By EpGar Fawcett. 
A Poem. By Mrs. ANNIE BOTHWELL. 
Extra-Hazardous. A Short Story, complete. 
By B. F. DE Costa. 
The Rose’s Secret. A Poem. By WiLL WaLLAcE HARNEY. 
A Talk about Thiers. 


Isle Douteuse. 


By EDWARD BELLAMY. 


Concerning Autumn. 


A Short Story, complete. 
“Cherry Ripe!” <A Novel. 
The Skeleton Witness. 
Down the Volga. From Nijni-Novgorod to Tsaritzin. 
A Poem. By Mary Krety BouteELte. 

Little Pe-Toh-Kip. A Sketch of a Young Half-Breed. By H. M. Rosinson. 


By Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. 
Chaps. XXXV.-XXXVIL.. 

A Poem. By Paut Hayne. 

By Davip Kerr. 
Egeria. 


First Love. By RupotpH LINDAU. , 


Editor’s Table: Morals in Art and Literature—Amenity between Political Opponents—The R 
from the Vacations—Luxurious Living in Clubs—Spiritualism and Science—Sensational Literary 


cesses—Science and Poetry. 


Books of the Day: Parkman’s “Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV.” —McC 
« Egypt As It Is””—Waring’s ‘‘ Sanitary Conditions in Country Dwellings ”_Theuriet’s = 


Marriage.” 


TERMS OF APPLETONS’ JOURNAL.—Three dollars per annum, in advance, postage prepaid by! 
lishers, to all subscribers in the United States or Canada; or Twenty-five Cents per number. A 
Four Yearly Subscriptions will entitle the sender to an extra subscription gratis; that is, five copi 
sent one year for twelve dollars. The yolumes begin January and July of each year. Sub 
received for any length of time. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL and THE PopuLaR SCIENCE MONTHLY (full price, eight dollars), postage 
to one address, for $7.20. APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, PopULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, and PoPu 
MonTHLY SUPPLEMENT (see advertisement), for $9.50 (full price, $11.00), postage prepaid; or, th 
and SCIENCE MONTHIY SUPPLEMENT, to one address, for $5.25 (full price, $6.00). ' 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 55% Broad 
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D. APPLETON & CO., 


im « 55% BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
fave just published : 


ifs 
Collection of Foreign Authors.—No, 4. 


THE TOWER OF PERCEMONT. 


GrorGce SAnp. Paper covers, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


“The Tower of Percemont” was the last novel written by the 

ated George Sand. It is a story of French provincial life; is 
ightful picture of middle-class French life, and abounds with 
felicitous scenes and descriptions, with much excellent char- 
-drawing. It is a simple, but fresh, pure, and exceedingly 


TT, 


| LOTOS-FLOWERS, 


\THERED IN SUN AND SHADOW. By Mrs. CHAm- 
“pers-Kercuum. rvol.,12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The South continues to wear the laurel as well as the palm. 
s. Ketchum’s classicism, elegance, and refinement, place her 
a level with the foremost of our modern poets.”—/V, O. 
escent. 

“Benny and his kitten have long had the coziest corner at 
4y Christmas fireside where English nursery-songs are sung.” 
Vemphis Enguirer. 

“High authorities abroad, as well as at home, have testified 
imdantly to her merits. The London Atheneum likens the 
ssical finish of her work to the ‘sonatas of Beethoven and the 
tures of Raphael.’ ”’—Home FYournal. 


se 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MIND. 


ing the First Part of a third edition, revised, enlarged, and in 
great part rewritten, of ‘“‘The Physiology and Pathology of 
Mind.” By Henry Maupstey, M. D. 1 vol., r2mo. Cloth. 
Price, $2.00. 


*€« The Physiology of Mind,’ by Dr, Maudsley, is a very en- 
zing volume to read, as it is a fresh and vigorous statement of 
‘doctrines of a growing scientific school on a subject of tran- 
ndent moment, and, besides many new facts and important views 
ught out in the text, is enriched by an instructive display of 
es and quotations from authoritative writers upon physiology 
l psychology ; and by illustrative cases, which add materially 
the interest of the book.” —Popular Science Monthly. 


\ 
\ 


i 


IV. 


THE BOOK OF JOB; 


th Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical. Designed for 
both Pastors and People. With a New Translation appended. 
By Rev. Henry Cowes, D.D. 1 vol., r2mo, 298 pages, 
‘Price, $1.50. 


“ Another welcome volume from an author who has done more 
n any man of his generation to attract attention to the study of 
Old Testament.”?—Jnterzor. 

“One may feel safe in purchasing any commentary from the 
1 of Dr. Cowles. No student of the Scriptures should be with- 
: Dr, Cowles’s commentaries, they are so concise, judicious, and 
ritual.”—NVashville Christian Advocate. 


Rah 


i Vv 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ESTHETICS. 


y Grant Auten, B.A, rvol., r2mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


*Mr. Grant Allen has seized on. a subject that is entirely ig- 
ed by physiological treatises, while those who have handled it 
m a psychological point of view have in general been ignorant 
hysiology. Mr. Grant Allen has read widely, and has read 
, while he suggests several very interesting explanations of 
ntal condition that have hitherto been involved in hopeless ob- 
wity. ’—The Lancet. 
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i 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 
ay 4 
i 


Vol. XI. From May to October. 


-—— 8vo. Price, $3.50. 


ther of the above sent free by mail to any address in the 
d States, on receipt of the price. 


SA Se LAN ©, 
Organ Best. 


ok ! startling news. Organs, 12 stops, $55. Pianos only 
2 $130, cost $650. Circular /ree. 
DANIEL F, BEATTY, Washington, N, J. 


: 
a Week to Agents $10 Outfit Free. 
0 $77 P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


| but to give greater lucidity and force to the explanations in the text. 


WEBSTER’S 
Unabridged Dictionary. 


Excels all oth- 
ers in defining sci- 


entific terms. 
Pres. Hitchcock. 


A necessity to 
every educated 
man 


Lord Brougham. 


Every scholar 


knows its value. 
W. H. Prescott. 


A work of ex- 
traordinary merit 


and value. 
Daniel Webster. 


A NATIONAL STANDARD. 


The Highest Authority in Great Britain as well as in the United States, 


4g- Warmly recommended by BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, MOTLEY, GEO. P. MARSH, HALLECK, 
WHITTIER, WILLIS, SAXE, ELIHU B URRITT, DANIEL WEBSTER, RUFUS CHOATE, 
H, COLERIDGE, SMART, HORACE MANN, Presidents WOOLSEY, WAYLAND, 
HOPKINS, NOTT, WALKER, ANDERSON, [more than FIFTY College Pres- 
idents in all,) and the best American and European scholars. 
“The best practical English Dictionary extant.’’—London Quarterly Review, Oct., 1873. 
From the Chief Justice of the United States. 20 TO 1. 


_ Wasurneton, D, C., Ocr. 25, 1875.—The book has become The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries throughout the 
indispensable to every student of the English language. country in 1873 were 20 times as large as the sales of 
A law library is not complete without it, and the Courts any other Dictionaries. We will send proof of this on 
look to it as of the highest authority in all questions of | application, and such sale still continues. 
definition.—Morrison R. Waite. FOUR PACES COLORED PLATES. 


THE COMPLETE SERIES OF WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Quarto Unabridged Dictionary.—3000 Illustrations, various bindings, over 114,000 Words 


in its vocabularies. 10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 


National Pictorial Dictionary.—svo., Illustrated. $4.50 cloth; $5 sheep. 


A work of pro- 

‘found investiga- 
tion. 

Chancellor Kent. 


Will last for 


Dr. Dick. 


Counting-House and Family Dictionary.—Crown 8 vo. Illustrated. Sheep. [ $3.00 
Academic Dictionary.—334 Illustrations, Sheep......... 3 1.90 
High School Dictionary.—297 RAMU TEESE NTN eae rs season cee atlors ace a Ssd acaues 1.10 
Common School Dictionary.—274 Illustrations.............00:::cceseetee tees 85 
Primary Dictionary.—204 Ilustrations..............0..cscsscecesecseeesetneerereteeees F BS 
Pocket Dictionary.— Various bindings..............:::::0eeeeees a .75 to 1.00 


Army and Navy Dictionary.—Various bindings [, .90 to 1.25 


° * * Public Schools in the United States, by State enact- 
State Superintendents of Public Instruction. | jyents or School.Officers. y 
&a- Nearly every State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in the Union has recommended Webster's 
Dictionary in the strongest terms, Among them are 
those of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, lowa, Wisconsin, Minneso- 
ta, North Carolina, Alabama, California, and others, also 
Canada—twenty-eight in all. _ 
More than THIRTY THOUSAND copies of 


Webster’s Unabridged have been placed in as many 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., and IVISON, 
: BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 


APPLETONS AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


NEW REVISED BHDITION. 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject. Printed from new type, and illustrated with several 
thousand Engravings and Maps. 


4G More than ten millions of volumes of School 
Books are annually published in the United States, rec- 
ognizing Webster as their general standard of orthogra- 
phy, while not a single school book publishing house in 
the country, as far as we are aware, has ever publicly 
recognized any other Dictionary than Webster 
as its standard of orthography, with_the single 
exception of the publishers of another Dictionary.— 
While in Etymology, Definitions, Illustrations, &c., 
Webster stands unrivaled and alone. 


Tur work originally published under the title of Tue New American Cyctopepra was completed in 1863, since which time the 
wide circulation which it has attained in all parts of the United States, and the signal developments which have taken place in Shed 
branch of science, literature, and art, have induced the editors and publishers to submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to 
issue a new edition entitled THE AMERICAN CyCLOP/EDIA. , 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has accordingly been the aim of the editors to 
latest possible dates, and to furnish an accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, of 
and of the newest inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a succinct and original record o 
torical events. ees 

The illustrations, which are introduced for the first time in the present edition, have been added_not for the sake o Pieler e a 
They embrace all branches of science and of natural history, an 
the various processes of mechanics and 
n spared to insure their artistic excel- 
tion as an admirable feature of the 


bring down the information to the 
every fresh production in literature, 
f the progress of political and his- 


depict the most famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, and art, as well as 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction ratherthan embellishment, no pains have bee 
lence; the cost of their execution is enormous, and it is believed that they will find a welcome recep 
CycLopzpiA, and worthy of its high character. 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on delivery of each volume. ¥ : 
each containing about eight hundred pages, fully illustrated with several thousand Wood Engravings, and with 


Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 


It is now completed in sixteen large octavo volumes, 
numerous colored 


TEA De NG Ld BNR hee Orc tC COE Re per vol., $5.00 | In Half Russia, extra gilt....vivisseerrrrrevnees per, vol, ae 

I Dod iMesh PUTA Vc oO 08 Bes AD Al AOU C OC EEE és 6.00 | /u Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges.....1.-+.++++ “ roe 

LULA Tt Oy DIOP OCCO., hela sis olerala vinye's 9° 910,0.0, 0d 0's i 700 | Ln Full Russt@.....vissesevvvecnees titers oe 5 
*,* Specimen-pages of Tuz AMERICAN CycLorptA, showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on application. 
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International Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


MEDALS AND AWARDS TO 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO.,[ 
Wy NEW YORK. Ur \ 


The United States Centennial Commission announce the following report as 
the basis of an Award to MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., Nos. 836 & 838 Broad- 
way, and 72 & 74 East 13th Street, near Union Square, New York City, for 
GAS-FIXTURES and ECCLESIASTICAL WARE. REPORT: 


Ist.—This exhibit is of a large, complete, and varied character, of special excellence in design, workmanship, and jinis 
and is arranged with great taste and skill. 

2a.—In Gilt and Polished Brass Gas-Fixtures, the exhibit is of excellence in the wide variety of designs employed, tts a 
gance and artistic character, and the high order of finish attained. In combinations of metal with porcelain 
glass, rich effects have been here produced. 

3d.—In Steel-finished Fixtures, a novelty of beauty and durability is presented. 

4th —The Double Slide Extension-Light presents certain features of durability and regularity of motion that are of mer 
while the arrangements for avoiding the heating and smoking of the rest of the Chandelier are unique. 

5th.—In Bronze Fixtures, both real and spelter, this exhibit is of excellence, as well in workmanship and finish as in chas 
character and tastefulness of design. 

6th.—In Crystal Gas-Fixtures, the size of the integral parts, the integrity of the character of the Goods as “CRY; STAI 
(few wires or chains being used, the arms, etc., being solid Crystal), the beauty and taste, as well as novelty of 
designs employed, and thé excellence of the material used, sive this part of the exhibit prominence and value. © 

7th.—In Ecclesiastical Ware, Altar and Sanctuary Lights, Candlesticks, Coronas, Chancel-Rails, etc., the several exhibits: 
the Medicval and Gothic orders are of high merit. The Bronze and Brass Railings for Church use are of 
lence and beauty, being architecturally correct in their respective schools. 

[SEAL. ] A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General, 
ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary, pro tem. J. R. HAWLEY, President... 
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(\Attest : 


The United States Centennial Commission announce the following report as the basis of an Award to MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., N 
York City, for BRONZE and MARBLE CLOCKS, BRONZES, and ZINC IMITATION BRONZES. REPORT: 


For Marble Mantel-Clocks, with Mountings of Real Bronze and Zine imitations of Bronze, wae Figures, Vases, ar 
Statuettes of the same, the Marble-work and the Metal-work of which are of General Excellence. 
[SEAL. ] A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General, 


Attest: ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary, pro tem. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 


MITCH FE Oy Asay Ge oer 


Designers and Manufacturers of Artistic Gos Pumbeees, Fine Bronze and Marble Clocks, Bronzes, elt 
Nos. 836 & 838 BROADWAY, and 72 & 74 EAST 13th. ST., near Union Square, New York City. 


NEW YORK LIFI 


Insurance Company. 


PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


HISTORY, 1845-1877. 


Highest Honors at the Centennial World’s Fair, 1876. 


THE SHONINGER ORGANS 


Prono 


need unanimously as the 
EST INSTRUMENTS. 


Their comparative excellence is recognized by the Jupces in their RE- 
PORT, from which the following is an extract: 

“The B. SHONINGER ORGAN Co.’s EXHIBIT AS THE BEST INSTRUMENTS 
at a price rendering them possible to a large class of purchasers, having a 
combination of Reeds and Bells, producing novel and pleasing effects, con- 
taining many desirable improvements, will stand longer in dry or damp cli- 
mate, less liable to get out of order, all the boards being made three- -ply, put 
together so it is impossible for them to either shrink, swell, or split.’ 


THE ONLY ORGANS AWARDED THIS RANK. 


This Medal and Award was granted after the most severe competition of 
the best makers, before one of the most competent juries ever assembled. 

New styles and prices just issued, which are in accordance with our rule, 
the BEST ORGAN for the least money. A fine Stool boxed free with each 
organ. 

“A liberal discount to the Clergy, Sunday-schools, Teachers, Churches, 
and Lodges. 

Illustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent by mail, upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., * Surplus, Company’s Standard..... 
2 Gh N.Y.State do. ove 
(Established 1850.) 97 to 123 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 4 


: : : apes SS = ec BUSINESS, 1876. 
APPLETONS’ New Policies Issued..............0.0045 


ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN WINTER RESORTS, Sesmsc 


Total Income... .<.2stccsseeyeneenr atone 
Interest Receiptsi:..< scecmcesiecnee sak 

FOR TOURISTS AND INVALIDS. 
WITH MAPS. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


Premium, Receipts............5:..2++005 
Death-Claims Paid...............-...... 


Number of Policies in force......... 
Total Amount Insured...... ........ 
Cash Assets..\. .\;2tssciaeeemenieeea ee 


i 
il Hy 
a ga Ul 


5,500,0 


Our Cigarettes are as fine as 
can be produced. Only the best 
French Cigarette paper is used, 


FOR MEERSCHAUM AND CIGARETTES. 


{GF DOES NOT BITE THE TONGUE. .&] contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund. 


which is free from mineral and other injurious substances. 


Death-Claims Paid.................seeeee 
CORRECT THING for DINNER and WHIST PARTIES. A delicious Cigarette, of 


Interest exceeded Death-Claims...... 
’ 
L AMERIQUE— Perique and Vanity Fair. Samples, 15 cents. Highest Award, Vienna, 1873, and Centennial, 1876. 


Dividends and Return FPrem’s Paid.. 
Our Peerless and Plain Fine=Cut Chewing are unsurpassed.—The only brands receiving the Vienna Award. Al- 


Increase in Assets.......--..sseeeeseseee 
* Exclusive of the amount ($517,504.84) specially reserved as a 
ways Uniform and Reliable. 
(56 PRIZE MEDALS.) WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., Prertess Tosacco-Works, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Ss 


Every desirable form of Policy issued. 4 
Company was the pioneer in the matter of N! 
FORFEITABLE Policies, and its system, 
perfected, secures SAFETY to the Comp: 
JUSTICE to the insured. 


THR ART 70 URNAL AD )VERTISER. ie hee 


daily use in tlie principal 


"OR Construction, AND RBs RA- 


2 New York. 


Bs 


Nanhers tens, O1S--190- 6-288 -8-16,- : 
SK FOR “ ESTERBROOK’S.” 2 


- PUBLISHE! D-BY | 


oe & CO. . 


8y¥0, 
$3.00: 
(formerly $2.50.) 


QUS. FRENCH-ENGLISH and 
H' DICTIONARY... With Ktymolo- 
part; ~ Chronological and Historical 
the Pri cipal Diverging. Derivations.\ 
New, Clear_type, -Talf bound. 


GEISH ~ land < ENGI ASH- 
Revised and- solange edition. 


7 


and. ENGLISH: © 
. Compiled. from- the 
morocco." (Formerly 


D-ENGLISH aha ENG: 
TIONARY. : 


7 ce : se 


anish. ere 8vo0 
and strong pind 


fied approbation ofall be | 


“characteristics which have given these | 
rid-wide Feputation are; ~Earst-Crass_ 


ONARY: t6mio. | 


| 
{ 
} 
| 


i 


| 


840. pages, _|- 


be 


joes 


A PICTORIAL DELINEATION OF THE MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, LAKES 


4 cols A 


“F, Ww. DEVOE & CO., 


g on “MANUFACTURERS AIND IMPORTERS. (oa i 


FINE= 


. oe 
BRUSHES. . : 


TOOLS. 


F. W. Devoe & Co.'s 
ARTISTS COLORS 


IN- TUBES. 


ES W. Devoe & Co.'s 
“CANVAS —_ 


FOR ARTISTS: . 


WATER 
COLORS, 
CAKES AND MOIST. 


‘Wactories +: Horatio and Jane Streets, N. ¥,)- 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES, 
Cor. FULTON & WILETA STS., 


Fre@’k W. Devoe, 

James BF. Drummond, 
Fred’k Saunders, Jr., 
J. Seaver Page j 


NEW YORK. 


- KINGSFORD’S 
| Oswego Starch 


As the BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL in the World. 


“Is perfectly PURE—free from acids and other foreign sub= 
stances that injure Linen. 


Ts STRONGER than any other—requiring much less quan- 
tity in using. 


Ts UNIFORM —stiffens and finishes work oe the same. 


a INGSEORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


Is the niost delicious of all Preparations, for PUDDINGS, 
~~ BLANC MANGE, CAKE, ete. 


THE HANDSOMEST LLLOST Rez ATED WORK EVER: PRODUCED IN THIS “COW, NIRY. 


' PICTURESQUE AMERICA: 


} —~Or, THE-LAND WE LIVEZ-IN. 
“EDITED BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


FORESTS, WATER-FALLS, 
SHORES, Ce ONey VALLEYS, CITIES, AND OTHER ee FE ATURES OF OUR COUNTRY. 
dD. ALEEE LOM. oF CO., Pullers, i 551 eee New York. 


RIDICULOUS. IDEAS 


Are entertained about purgatives. Itiis ee to scourge the. stomach, 
to rasp) the bowels, to prostrate the nervous systent, with SJUrious CUaCK 
ants, Nature has given a saniple, in the famous Seltzer Spring, of what 
the-bilious, constipated, or dyspeptic system needs for its restoration, and tr 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


Science has improved on. Nature, by combining all the valuable tngredt- 
ents of the German Fountain in a portable form, and omitting those whick 
have no medicinal virtues. ~~ This agreeable and potent saline alterative 
changes the condition of the blood, and purifies all the fluids of the body 


SOLD BY ALLE RRUGGISTS. 


é ts = : 
5, A eee 


Are. now y offered. at ‘the er 


33 UNION. SQUARE, NEW) 


ee 


TO BE COMPL HTED IN ABOUT SIXTY. PARTS, | 


oe I eT URE S QUE: 


“ILLUSTRATED WITH SIXTY EXOQUISITEL ¥ ENGRAVED. STEEL PLA TES, AND SEVERA 
ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, EROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS SPECIALLY MADE LOR 
BIRKEF FO: STER, HARRY ee eee OTHER OMAN Ra T ARISTS 


EDITED BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Cet tec ec = eae 


traveled. over- any considerable portion of the Coptinent can have’ failed to perceive. nee it stan 
which uae historic association with pee charm. - - There are hot Mae the al with. their su 


‘panorama of the Beautiful 1 in anu and aeuelertil in Art such as no other notion of the Soe se 
A work which, like “PICTURESQUE. EUROPE,” faithfully and_ fully portrays these varied. and fascinating» ies nes, .h 
public attention. “It is specially attractive to those who were born amid the “Scenes: delineated. Of .all hum; 
great and heroic .deeds, love, of country stands preéminent. © When. far aay and . Jong absent “from. the fa 
the memory of them comes back mellowed’ but not diminished in power by. distance or by time. - 
old country cheer many a far-off worker through weaty years of thonotonous toil. es these, ea 
numerable ‘claims ‘of interest and affection. ee 2 


The - -éngravinigs are’on steel. and wood.” The steel ‘plates are printed on” heavy, ionea plat 
of the finest character, and abundantly interspersed through the text, which is printed on: heawy, € 
_ particulars of manufacture, care is taken to secure a truly elegant and sumptuous work. aie 
. -This-work .is- published - by subscription, in.parts,-at-Fifty Cents each, payable: on delivery, 
engray, ing on steel, and a large number of llgehy eee’ syoodeuts.. 


: eo APPLETON & C05 


